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line, was all Fitzmore wished. To him the whole 
world was a desolate void, yet he felt a strong 
desire to exert himself in some way for the 
good of others. War was at that time raging 
in the Peninsula, the regiment he had belonged 
to had lately distinguished itself in a decisive 
engagement, and he longed to join in the 
exciting strife, and emulate the example of 
those brave friends who had lately fallen in 
battle. 

He said nothing to his father of this 
determination, lest the old man's grief 
should shake his purpose; and he only pro- 
cured his appointment the day before his 
departure. He could not endure the idea 
of parting in anger from the only person 
in the world, to whom his presence afforded 
any comfort ; but part he must. And Arthur 
stepped into the carriage with the firm con- 
viction he should never return to the paternal 
abode. 

So absorbed was Arthur in painful reflec- 
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tions^ that he became insensible to all around. 
There is in |an extremity of sorrow, as well as 
of Joy, but more especially of the former (from 
its being a much more positive sensation, and 
more deeply felt,) a sort of concentrativeness 
in the mind^ so wholly occupied with one 
object, that time is no longer felt ; a slight 
grief or common misfortune makes time appear 
long, but as extremes meet, so does overwhelm- 
ing grief as well as excessive joy annihilate 
time ; there is no succession of ideas, no per- 
ceptibility of outward occurrences to mark its 
progress. Days, hours, or minutes, may pass ; 
but the eternal, immeasurable feeling of woe, 
swallows up all minor considerations and sus*- 
ceptibilities. 

When Fitzmore entered the carriage, the sun 
had not yet penetrated the smoky atmosphere 
of London. Afterwards the morning beams 
shone brightly on his fevered brow, but he 
did not feel the change, the sun pursued its 
course till the long shadows of the carriage 
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and horses were cast upon the Southdown hills 
near Portsmouth ; it sank into the sea, all was 
gloom again, but Arthur felt it not, or rather 
when a sudden stop of the carriage, and a loud 
shriek caused him to look up, he almost thought 
it was morning still. 

The carriage had been driving at a Airious 
rate, and coming in contact with another, had 
carried off its wheel, and upset it. 

" I hope no one is hurt,*' exclaimed Fitz- 
more^ when he became aware of the accident. 
. ^^ Oh indeed I am killed, gone, disabled for 
ever; my arm is broke, and oh my nose,'' 
moaned a squeaking voice from under the 
wheels, while a kind of echo in the shape of a 
woman's voice emerged from the upset car- 
riage, and broke forth in tones of condolence 

and lamentation. 

" Oh, poor John, if I could but get out, I 
would help you, and oh mercy on us, my un- 
fortunate niece has fainted.'' 

Fitzmore thought that the voice of the las t 
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speaker was familiar to him, but could not 
remember to whom it belonged; the vague 
recollections however it called up aroused him 
from his reverie, and made him feel ashamed 
of his' rude indifference to the accident. In 
another moment he stood beside the chariot, 
and endeavoured to extricate the poor man, 
and to assist the lady. 

^^ Never mind me" said the latter, " but pray 
try and raise the carriage, that my niece may be 
taken out ; oh dear, I fear she is hurt, she has 
either fainted or is stunned by the blow.*' The 
carriage was soon righted, and at the lady's re- 
quest, Fitzmore hastened to assist her companion 
who had fallen to the bottom of the carriage. 

It was too dark to see her face, but as he bore 
the slender and apparently lifeless form in his 
arms, he felt an indescribable sensation of 
miiigled pain and pleasure. The thought of 
Adeline, and the evening he carried her home 
to Norman Court rushed through his mind, and 
light as the burden then had been, the form he 
now held^ was far more slender. 
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A light shone through a cottage window at a 
httle distance, and towards this solitary abode 
they all bent their steps. The lady, who had 
first addressed Fitzmore, hurried forwards, after 
committing the wounded servant to the care of 
his valet, and knocked at the door. It was soon 
opened by a child, and a stream of light dis- 
plosed one of those tranquil yet cheerftd scenes, 
whose soothing influence often proves so 
welcome to the wayworn traveller. 

A bright blaze which danced and crackled in 
the- large chimney, illumined the whole cottage, 
and cheered by its brisk and sparkling irregu- 
larity the monotonous sound of an old dame's 
spinning wheel, the melancholy ticking of the 
large clock, and the gentle rocking of a cradle 
which contained a beautiftd sleeping infant. A 
man, holding in his arms a young child, sat be- 
fore an old table on which lay an open bible ; 
near him a pretty woman was working, whose 
features were expressive of placid good sense 
and benevolence. 
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The man roae when the strangers entered his 
cottage, and in answer to their eager inquiries 
said, there was no surgeon or indeed any house 
to be met with nearer than Portsmouth. 

T%e young womiem, with the adacrity of true 
benevolence, hastened . to assist the sufferers. 
There was in her mganner a timid and unob- 
trusive anxiety as she lifted the lady from 
Fitzmore's ann&, which ej^cited his admiration; 
but when she had gently untied her bonnet and 
lifted her veil, Arthur uttered an exclamation 
of surprise, and in an instant forgot everything 
in the world, for he beheld the beloved, yet 
death-like, features of Adeline ! 

" Gracious }ieaven, it is Arthur !" exdaimed 
the old lady, who was no other than Mrs. 
Somerville, the mother of his wife. ^^ Is it yon 
really?" but Fitzmpre heard her not» his whole 
soul seemed to hang upon the efforts which the 
cottagers were using to restore Adeline to life. 
The more he gazed on that wasted form, the 
more was he convinced that all exertion was 
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useless, fhat those lips would never move again, 
that those bright orbs on which he had often 
gazed with such delight, were now closed for 
ever. In this moment of agony he reproached 
himself bitterly for not having visited her, for 
having thought of leaving England without at 
least seeing her again. On examining her head 
a slight wound was discovered, but the woman 
who seemed skilful in the healing art assured 
Fitzmore it would not be dangerous. 

^*Take heart sir,*' she said, '* I am sure 
your wife will soon recover/* 

The decided and sensible tone in which she 
spoke inspired him with hope, but how pain- 
fully did the word toife smite through his heart. 

Poor Mrs. Somerville heard it also, and raised 
her eyes and hands with a sorrowful jesture, for 
it recalled to her mind the person who was his 
wife, her own unworthy, yet fondly loved 
daughter. 

The young woman's predictions were soon 
verified. Adeline at last opened her eyes, but 
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on beholding Fitzmore she uttered a loud shriek, 
and closed them again. 

^^ Poor lady ! she has got something heavy on 
her heart, and yet she looks too gentle to have 
offended, and indeed I am sure you could never 
be angry with her/^ said the cottager, whose 
simple imagination had immediately thought of 
some quarrel between them. 

The young man whose more ripened judg- 
ment and greater knowledge of mankind^ 
enabled him to see that his wife's observations 
were misplaced, interrupted her by saying, 

^^ Here, Mary dear, take the child, and don't 
trouble the gentleman with your speaking." 

A woman thinks quickly, and imagines a 
thousand things about which a man seldom 
troubles his head, and thus often makes a good 
hit. Out of a hundred suppositions, one or 
two may be right ; and if they happen to be so, 
she gets credit for a deep insight into character, 
which in reality she does not possess. The 

world foiTDS the estimate of her powers of dis- 
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crimination by her partial success, without con- 
sidering her numerous failures^ or reflecting 
that those who are always shooting at a mark 
must sometimes strike it. 

A siugeon at last arrived, and it was dis- 
covered that AdeUne^s arm was broken. She 
was removed to Portsmouth, where a dangerous 
fever ensued. Fitzmore felt the extreme awk- 
wardness of his position with regard to her, and 
deeply regretted that the world would thus 
have another incident to add to the story of 
Adeline's guilt. All hopes of the restoration of 
her character would now be over, as their 
arrival together at Portsmouth must be spoken 
of, and would probably get into the public 
prints. 

In the delirium of fever, Adeline constantly 
mentioned his name, but it was more in accents 
of fear and shame, than of love ; which made 
Fitzmore dread that she could never be happy 
with him, and he bitterly lamented his fate, for 
having been the means of destroying her hap- 
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piness ; she also raved about Allanston^ con- 
jurixig him to forgive her, to be kind to her 
child — and it was Olivia's image which seemed 
uppermost in her mind» During the intervals 
of quiet however, sh^e gazed on Arthur with 
such pleasure, and received his attentions with 
so much delight, that, though she did not speak, 
. his heart bounded with the delightful hope, that 
his^resence was indispensible to her happiness. 
One day, as he was watching by her bedside, 
she slept; it was the first time she had done so, 
since her accident; and on awakening, she 
gazed round the room with an air of surprize 
and amazement. 

^* Where am I?'' said Adeline, and then 
pressing her thin transparent hand across her 
brow, while the tears rolled down her pale cheeks, 
she looked intently at Arthur, and exclaimed, 
*^ where, oh where is my child ? I dreamt, oh 
what a dreadful dream, — I scarcely know what 
has passed, but yet I feel you must have been 
with me for some time, — for I am not surprised 
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to see you. It was kind, very kind of you to 
come, but we must part, you must not remain 
another day ; no not another hour, or minute,'^ 
she continued with increasing agitation. ^' I 
now remember all that has past, my character 

is oh Allanston, he will hate my child, my 

poor Olivia ! what will become of her? I have 
destroyed her happiness in this world, and oh ! 
who will guide her ? who will lead her towards 
the next? Her poor fether's dislike to religion 
will be confirmed by my guilt. Leave me dear 
Arthur, go, I implore you; do not allow the 
world to think me worse than it already 
imagines.'^ 

Fitzmore interrupted her to explain how he 
happened to be there; when she heard that 
the meeting was unintentional, and that he 
had been actually on the road to embark ; her 
countenance brightened, and she ardently 
thanked him for his kind wish of sparing her 
the trial of meeting. He ako informed her of 
the letter he wrote to AUanston the morning he 
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left town, — but she shook her head at the 
hopes he expressed that it might disano his 
anger. 

" Never," she exclaimed, " he will never he- 
lieve yon; indeed, how could he, when the intel- 
l^nce of our being here together reaches him. 
But, oh, let me implore you not to remain 
another instant ; we cannot indeed recall the 
past ; but we are awfully answerable for the 
present, and the fiiture. Alas ! my words give 
you pain dear Arthur, God knows I would not 
willingly ! oh ! I can bear all but your woe- 
stricken countenance. Yet I cannot help feeling 
thankful that I have seen you once more ; but 
go, — embark at once,— join your regiment, and 
God will hear my duly prayers for your safety, 

he wiD guide you, and but it is wrong for 

you to remain one moment, now that I have 
recovered my reason." 

Fitzmore could scarcely speak He felt that 
Adeline was right, yet it seemed very hard to leave 
her during the first instant of returning con- 
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sciousness. He longed to say a thousand things, 
but she impatiently waved herhand,andinafinn 
and solemn tone, implored him to depart. He 
rose from the chair on^which he had sat for days 
and nights, watching her unconscious ravings : 
he then offered up a silent prayer that God 
would enable him to bear this severe trial, and 
give him strength to obey her wishes. 

One more long fervent gaze ; their eyes met ; 
neither spoke, but each knew as well what was 
passing in the other's mind, and felt all the 
contending emotions with which it was agi- 
tated. 

The word love, had never been expressed ; 
yet both knew how completely their souls were 
united, though they were about to part, never 
probably to meet again in this world ! and both 
felt that this one moment, this blessed glimpse 
into each other's hearts, would almost com- 
pensate for a life of woe. 

Since the happy days of early youth, this was 
the first time their eyes had really met: for 
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those who are even unconsciously contending 
against a sentiment^ never trust themselves to 
read in the otiier's eyes^ the expression of that 
feeling; which they are striving to extinguish 
in their own heart. 

Adeline was the first to awaken from this first 
glance into the real state of Arthur's feelings, 
to the consideration of what must be ; she did 
not speak, but gently waved her hand with a 
sweet smUe, which said more eloquently than 
words could do, ^' we shall meet again in that 
blessed abode where parting is unknown.'^ 

Arthur would not trust himself to touch her 
hand or breathe the word, " Farewell/' With 
that last, last look, that heavenly smile beaming 
on her emaciated countenance firmly engraven 
on his heart, he rushed out of the room. 

For many a weary year, when deserted by 
all, in sickness, and captivity, and exile, did that 
last look dwell like a ray of blessed Ught upon 
his soul, and cheered the dark hours of his lonely 
existence. Adeline's name never passed his 
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lips» not a word of intelligence from, or of her 
ever reached his ears, yet she was the great 
object of his thoughts, the one bright star 
which seemed still to guide his course through 
every danger, and uphold him from despair. 
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CHAPTER II. 

"Den herrlichsten den sich der Geist emprangt, 
Drangt immer fremd und fremder stoff sich an." 

Hearken — give ear ; *tis fable, cheat — a lie— 
"Hiere is no hell ! ha ! ha thou seems't amazed 



— ^Thy mind, 
No more by clouds of prejudice obscured. 
But opened to discern the real truth ^ 

Of all that thou hast neTer learned before. 
The majesty of virtue, and the rank 
Of Him from whom it flows, the Almighty source 
Of it and happiness — the power of love — 
The priyilege of prayer — the bliss of praise — 
The yastness of creation, and the scope 
Of Grod's all-seeing eye, which shines among 
His beings, as the sun upon the flowers. 
Source of their being and their beauty too ; 
And by that knowledge doomed itself to know 
Alone unlighted by the all-gladdening ray. 

Starkey's Judas. 

Again Allanston felt that he was safe. The 
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angry murmurs of the opposing faction gradu- 
ally subsided, and his power and influence were 
more firmly rooted than ever. The imminent 
danger his character had escaped increased his 
confidence in himself and in the strange power 
which seemed to rule his destiny. 

That, **all is vanity/' is a truth which occasion- 
ally forces itself into the most buoyant and am- 
bitious minds ; and even so was it with Allanston. 
"I am the first man in England/' thought he one 
day^ as he gazed on a globe in his library, ^' and 
England is the first country in the world, and 
yet/' he exclaimed as he held his finger on 
the little blue spot which marked where his 
proud coimtry lay, ^^ how insignificant is she/' 

Allanston loved the applause of men, he 
delighted in the thought, that his name would 
descend with glory to future ages, and perhaps 
with increased eclat from the temporary cloud 
out of which he had just emerged. But deep re- 
flection has a strange power to give insignificance 
to objects of the greatest importance. '^ What 
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is fame V^ he would sometimes ask. *' A name. 
What is a Name ? what is the idea connected 
with Allanston to do with me ? Allanston ! the 
name may be repeated by children in their task 
of English history, so will that of Buckingham 
and Cromwell. And Poets too ! they certainly 
can be more easily identified, by their senti- 
ments, they Kve long indeed ! yet even Petrarch, 
how can we know that the person of whom we 
speak as Petrarch was that person; we read his 
poems and in imagination we see a man, but 
how different may be our idea from the reality ! 
Then how is he to be aware of the admiration 
he excites ? how can he be conscious of it ? his 
body has crumbled for ages into impalpable 
dust, where are his thoughts ? fool that I am ! 
thoughts ! how can they exist apart firom the 
body, and that must perish. Soon, perhaps be- 
fore another summer, I shall vanish from the 
creation. This house, this room which I have 
peopled with emanations of my genius, with 
results of taste and thought, these books and 
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vases which I can remove at pleasure will re- 
main, while the mind that now directs them 
shall have passed away. It will be gone! 
These vigorous limbs will be weak and power- 
less, aye, fai* more so, than that breath of air 
which now lifts the leaves of the book before me. 
All these objects wiU not miss their master, yet 
they owe me more gratitude than mankind. Who 
have I benefited ? my party ! and what is that ? 
— a few men, a handful of those creatures which 
swarm on the siuface of this small planet. 
The world ! it sounds well, and when I look on 
that globe and see the multitude of countries 
filled with beings whose outward form is like 
my own, whose very feeUngs may be in part the 
same, I think how glorious it would be to rule 
them all ! 

^^ But here," he continued, turning to the 
celestial globe, *^ here, oh Newton ! why did 
you and many other philosophers discover, why 
did your searching minds penetrate into re- 
motest space and people the air with worlds 
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more bright, and systems more glorious, than 
this planet ? why did you show that man is no- 
thing ? yet for this poor worm, to redeem the 
miserable creatures of this speck, they say the 
Creator of all, the Dweller in that immeasurable 
space was pleased to die. Fools ! how can they 
be so blind ? how could a God, a Being who 
must have formed the meanest insect which 
lives in the water we drink, and the largest sun 
which illumines distant systems, how could that 
Being condescend to put on the human form, 
and be nailed to the cross ! 

" And who were the believers of this wonder ? 
a few among the dregs of the people, — some 
poor uneducated fishermen, who would have 
believed any thing which a superior mind took 
the trouble to convince them. How easily too 
does any idea which ministers to our vanity, 
which induces a belief that we are something 
more than what we seem, gain a ready credence. 
To the good, and those who are obedient by 
natiure, the thought may be deUghtiul, that 
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their pious labours will continue for ever. 
Slaves^ to all eternity ! serving a God. Yes this 
may be a heaven for them, but it would be none 
to me; how could my proud spirit stoop to 
serve^ and not only acknowledge a superior Be- 
ing, but pass an eternity in praising him ? Sing- 
ing praises, as that detested Fitzmore used to 
say. Yet even he, whose very thoughts seemed 
to be compounded of some heavenly essence, he 
was tempted to sin« and basely to deceive me. 
Just too as I began to be shaken in unbelief^ 
when a something, a sort of veneration for that 
chimera called Religion was beginning to steal 
upon me and to sap the foundations of my 
theory, and« by inducing a belief in good, pre- 
pared the way for the possible existence of a 
God. Yet those two beings sinned ! All their 
prayers, those beautiful words of praise and 
adoration, were directed towards heaven in vain. 
Oh Adeline ! how base, how corrupting must 
that delusive idolatry have been, which could 
have perverted a heart so innocent as thine. 
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" Yet why did she wish to coDvince me^ and 
why did she labour to instil those feelings into 
the mind of Olivia ? It must have been deceit 
from beginning to end ; she loved always, from 
earliest youth she was in love with Vernon, and 
therefore with his religion^ otherwise how could 
those strange feeUngs of devotion spring up in 
her heart? those feelings which by my poor 
wife's bedside flowed so eloquently from her 
Ups, Her mother, father, all her family possess 
them not ; Vernon then was the source of her 
nonsensical religion ; fool that I was not to dis- 
cern this ; not to remember that one so quiet, 
so inanimate on other subjects, could not 
kindle into such enthusiasm on this, unless 
love or ambition, those sole influencers of hu- 
man action, had called it into being. Ambition 
and vanity with her had no weight, of this I am 
still convinced : adulation, such as she received 
in London society, would have blown the spark 
of self-love contained in other natures into an 
actual flame, and yet it caused not the slightest 
emotion in her heart. 
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'^ Adeline's error has made me a thousand 
times more an infidel than before. Her religion 
was love, passionate love; under disguise of 
devotion to the Creator, she adored the mortal. 
Arthur instilled the silly notions into her young 
mind, in order to secure her heart, to wean her 
from her mother's influence ; talking sweetly and 
persuasively of heaven, of a God, and a judg- 
ment to come, he awakened all her enthusiasm ; 
yes, it was his God she served, and with hypo- 
critical eagerness she wished to make mc bow 
down to the idol of her lover's fancy. 

" But how could she wish to pervert the inno- 
cent mind of her child ? was it blindness ? or 
was she aware of her own error ? It must have 
been blindness^ she could not talk for hours to 
the little creature on her knees, she could not 
wish those young lips to breathe falsehoods ; 
she believed Vernon's reUgion was her's, and 
she endeavoured to make it that of her child. 

^* But her endeavours shall be fruitless, as the 
prayers she has ' daily offered up to the God of 
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Vernon. Olivia shall never be a slave to priest- 
craft, nor is there much fear she should become • 
so ; her mind is too expansive^ too full of natural 
power, to submit willingly to the dictates of 
any, much less to become the victim of an in- 
visible and vague creation of other men's 
imaginations. No, if she is ever to adore, 
it will be some idol of her own creation ; her 
splendid mind will see that Christianity, Mo- 
hammedanism, the worship of fire, water, air, 
are all alike mere tricks, to enchain human 
reason, and check its energies.^' 

He then paced the room in great agitation, for 
in spite of cold stem reason, Allanston felt there 
was something awful in the thought of ex- 
tinguishing in a young heart,' that principle, 
which, however much it is sometimes perverted, 
he could not help acknowledging is still a guide. 

He was determined she should be an infidel 
like himself, but as he resolved deeply the 
best means for attaining this end, a sort of 
shudder^ an inexplicable horror, seemed to 

VOL. III. c 
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oppose the current of his thoughts^ and per- 
. plex his ideas; as far as the annihilation of 
his own soul was concerned^ he could reason 
calmly^ and think in words, but fortunately there 
are few persons whose scepticism is so great as 
to enable them to attack without compunction 
the faith of another, particularly of a young 
creature, whose entire futurity may depend 
upon their words. 

The more deeply he reflected on this point, 
the more awful did it appear ; reason and 
feeling were contending in his mind, he thought 
of her life, he thought of her death. Had he a 
right to deprive her last moments of that hope 
which, though founded on error, was still a conso- 
lation to those who could implicitly believe ? 
" Poor Olivia," he exclaimed ! " that child which 
is now twining so unaccountably round my heart, 
causing that to beat and love, which I hoped 
would never thrill again. Oh, that I could 
glance into futurity, and see what is in store for 
her ! she will live when I am no more ; will shq 
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forget me too? yet why should I thus tor- 
ment myself about Adeline's child, bow strange 
that in spite of my selfishness, I should always 
be engrossed by some other being/' 

"Now I feel such an anxiety for this child, 
as though her tiny atom of affection, were 
more precious than the entire world's applause. 
I dread, that reUgion should wean her heart 
from me, I should like to imprison her mind, 
to make it dwell in me alone ; she shall love 
me, yes, her mind shall be so cultivated as to 
allow her to appreciate my talents, she shall 
adore genius, she shall revel with me in 
all the glories of ancient lore; her mind 
will thus become expanded, and she will 
be taught something better than mere slavery 
to opinion, and in time when she begins 
to see the deceit of her^mother's doctrines, she 
will learn to despise her memory. I have tried 
to hate her for the love she bears to Adeline, 
but I cannot, therefore I must use every means 
to eradicate that affection from her heart." 

c 2 
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At this moment there was a gentle knock at 
the door ; Allanston heard his child^s voice ; 
that sound was^ in spite of all his efforts to dis- 
like the little creature, like a strain of harmony 
to his soul ; and her words and tone always in- 
fluenced him even more than her appearance. 
Before she had time to open the door, the frown 
which like a storm had gathered for the last 
hour on his brow, vanished. 

** My poor child/' he exclaimed, in a tone 
of pity as she approached. 

" Dear papa, I have been thinking about you 
all the morning, and am so glad to find you in 
a good humour, and yet,'' she continued, gazing 
earnestly on his face, and passing her little 
hand anxiously across his burning forehead, 
**yet I think you have been very unhappy 
lately, very, and do you know I came here now 
at the risk of interrupting you, and being scolded, 

to tell you I have discovered but now I am 

almost afraid to teU you what, for your Up 
quivers so, that I feel one word would make 
you furious. But I won't mind, suppose you are 
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'^^g'y^ it cannot do me any harm,** she con- 
tinued, drawing herself up with an air of such 
resolute courage, as made Allanston smile. 

" You are a bold little thing," he said, caress- 
ing her cheek, "now for it, what have you 
discovered ?" 

" Well, I will tell you, for perhaps it may do 
you some good. I know you love me, and that is 
quite enough ; and you may throw me out of the 
window, or into the fire, I shall not care. Well, 
now for it. — I have discovered that you are very 
wicked." 

Allanston started, but she heeded not the 
angry look and sudden withdrawal of his 
hand. 

** Yes, you must be wicked, for you have no 
peace, you are always either miserable, or trans- 
ported with joy about something you call 
success ; but that does not make you happy : 
now I have discovered what would — only, as you 
would not obey, when the physician told you 
during your illness to remain quiet, I am afiraid 
you wiU never try my remedy. If I tell you 
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even^ if I mention what it is, you will throw me 
off your knee, so I will get down at once to 
avoid having such a tumble as you gave me 

when I spoke of Well, never mind the past, 

that's over ; now then," she said, drawing her- 
self up as if in battle array at a little distance, 
*^ I know you would be happy if you would 
read the book you hate most ; there ! I expected 
that, but you can't catch me," she said, running 
to the other side of the large table, ^^ yes, I will 
say again, that book would show you all your 
faults." 

'^And when have you dared to look into 
that confounded book,'' he inquired, choking 
with rage. 

^^ This very morning, and so I shall, as long 
as these eyes can see, as long as these hands 
can hold the beautiful volume." 

"Where is it?" 

'^ Oh I shall not be so foolish as to tell you 
that, but I already know a great deal of it by 
heart, and if— if— but no," she continued, while 
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the tears ran down her cheeks, **you would 
never wish to deprive me'* — sobs prevented her 
utterance, for she saw her father's anger was at 
its height. There was something in the wild 
and almost diabolical expression of his eye, 
which made her heart sink; without either 
running away, or showing any resistance, she 
allowed him to approach. 

He snatched her from the ground and shook 
her so violently, that the sobs which heaved her 
little bosom became convulsive. *' Tell me where 
is that hated book, or I will inflict such torture 
on you, as will make you, proud as you are, 
kneel at my feet and cry for mercy.*' 

" Never,*' esclaimed Olivia in a firm voice, 
" You may tear my limbs, you may destroy my 
life, but I will never kneel to other than my 
God ; to him I will kneel for you, I will pray 
that your heart may be softened, your eyes 
opened, for you are one of those who have re- 
jected salvation, you have ears and hear not, 
you " 
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At these words Allanston's fury became so 
great^ that he cast her from him^ with a vio- 
lence which might have been fatal, but that, as 
if prepared for such an outbreak of her parentis 
temper she fell, though at the &rther end of 
the room, as Ughtly on her feet, as if she had 
merely sprung down from a chair. 

There was a repose in her attitude, a calm 
firmness in her look, which both surprised and 
awed AUanston. The tears had ceased to flow, 
but they still glistened on her cheeks. Her 
little hands were clasped across her bosom as if 
to repress its heavings ; her eyes were fiLsed on 
her father, with an expression of sorrow and 
pity, rather than of anger, as if, forgetful 
of herself, she only grieved for him. Allanston 
quailed beneath her glance, and without at- 
tempting to inflict any flirther chastisement, he 
left the room. Olivia then threw herself on 
her knees, and for an instant raised her eyes to 
heaven, then starting up, she hurried sofUy 
ailer him. 
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He traversed several apartments^ and went 
up stairs to her own room, without perceiving 
that she had followed him. Old Nanah the 
nurse, was sitting near the fire reading a book, 
which, on hearing her master's approach, she 
hastily concealed. Allanston perceived the 
action, and inquired what she had been reading. 

^^ Reading indeed sir,'' she exclaimed with 
surprise, and in a broad Scotch accent, ^^ readin, 
na indeed, thin you are mistaken, I ha mickle 
other things to do nor to read, and this a week- 
day too, have not I the young lassie's clothes 
and '' 

"I will not be trifled with," said Allanston, 
pulling her out of the laige easy chair in which 
her fat person was ensconced. " Here it is, 
the very book I came to search for." 

Nanah began to cry, and implore him not 
to take away her young lassie's book, and bit- 
terly accusing herself for having taken it from 
the place where the child had concealed it. 

Regardless of her tears and lamentations, 

c 5 
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Allanston opened the first page, and saw Ade- 
line's name written in a boyish hand which on 
closer examination he suspected was Arthur 
Vernon's ; with a countenance in which anger, 
jealously, and every bad passion seemed fear- 
fully expressed, he cast the book into the fire 
which blazed near. 

Before the flames had begun to consume it, 
a little arm was stretched over the bars, and 
a tiny hand rescued it from the devouring 
element. But Allanston's fiiry was not to be 
so easily baffled ; in an instant he wrenched 
the smoking book from Olivia, and holding her 
back firmly with one hand, again threw the book 
into the flames. 

The poor child writhed with agony at be- 
holding the destruction of her dear mother's 
favourite bible, whilst Allanston, with savage 
fury, held her little face towards the fire, so 
that she might witness its total destruction. 

She made no further resistance, but gazed on 
the blazing pile with an expression of calm 
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resignation such as may have been seen on the 
face of a dying martyr when fastened to the 
stake, nor did she attempt to turn her eyes 
away, till every vestige of the beloved volume 
had disappeared. 

Allanston then placed her on the ground, 
and exhausted with his own violence, and per- 
haps ashamed of having so cruelly lacerated 
the feelings of his child, he hastily left the 
room. 
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CHAPTER III. 



*' Lo«d as that trampet doomed to raise the dead 
€rod*8 voice doth sometimes fall on us in fear: 
More often with a music low yet clear, 
Soft whispering — * It is I : be not afiraid.' " 

Db Ybbb. 
O ingrata, y descontenta 
Gondicion que tenemos 
Los humanos, haciendo siempre estremos 

Galdbbonb db la Barca. 

Olivia remained long in the same spot ; her 
eyes still fixed on the fire, but her thoughts 
were no longer in that look. 

The old nurse, terrified by the immoveable 
expression of the child's countenance, tried to 
comfort her. 

«*Do not disturb me, dear Nanah, I am 
thinking 5 — go down stairs, I want to be alone." 
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The unnatural quietness of her manner^ sur- 
prised the old woman^ for she had expected 
that the violence of the child's temper, which 
was usually excited by a much slighter pro- 
vocation, would have broken out into wild 
fury. 

*' I will not leave you, my child, for ye look 
as if ye were daft ; what do you see there }" 
she anxiously inquired. 

"Nothing, dear nurse, but black smoke; 
^ man too consumeth away like smoke, he is 
dried up and perisheth/ — ^Will you remember 
this ? and this too, ' that man is bom to trouble 
as the sparks fly upward,' but we must endure 
all to the end, and then we shall enjoy eternal 
happiness." 

"Come, come, dear child, don't think so 
much about the Bible, you know your papa 
does not like it, and you have read in that very 
book, — Honor thy father and " 
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Thy mother too, dear Nanah." 
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"Well, well, never mind. Good gracious, 
the child is burnt!" exclaimed Nanah, taking 
hold of her arm, which was fearfully scorched, 
and which besides bore severe marks of her 
father's violence. " My poor innocent lamb, 
what agony you must be in ! Why what can 
have come to you not to mind such pain?" 

Olivia looked with surprise on her own arm. 
** I did not feel it," she said, *^ for my heart 
suffers far more ; but I am tired, let me lie on 
the bed and go to sleep." 

'* Sleep my child, why the pain of that bum 
will keep you awake for many a weary night. 
Oh what a cruel man/' 

Natiah hastily rang the bell^ and assisted by 
the housemaid, dressed Olivia's arm, and then 
watched by her bed side. The child's eyes 
were closed, and her breathing was so quiet 
that though Nanah knew that the pain must 
be agonizing, she almost thought Olivia slept. 

She felt her pulse, its fearfully quick beating 
formed a strange contrast to the repose of her 
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features. ''Send for Doctor Wilson/* whis- 
pered Nanah to the housemaid. 

" I am not ill/' said Olivia, " I shall be 
quite well to morrow, you need not send for 
the doctor.^' 

" You are in a violent fever, and it would be 
very dangerous '' 

^^ Dangerous ! do you think then there is 
any chance of my dying," inquired Olivia, 
with an eager smile, '' oh ! how delightful that 
would be !*' 

"For shame my child, surely you would 
not like to leave your father, who though he 
has, I must confess, used you shamefully to 
day, still loves you ; and indeed we all say if it 
were not for the love he bears you, would be 
more violent than the world could endure.'* 

Olivia shook her hand. 

"Then think of your poor mamma! how 
miserable she would be to hear her darling 
child was gone, and who knows, but some day 
your papa may forgive her and then—" 
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'^Do not talk of her^ dear Nanah^ it makes 
me so miserable/' 

The physician arrived, and to Nanah's in- 
finite surprise she answered patiently all his 
questions^ and even inquired of him whether 
he thought she should be able to take a long 
walk the next day. Dr. Wilson stared, and 
ordered her on no account to leave her bed. 
" Then on the day after, may I go out/' she 
eagerly inquired. ^* Perhaps you may be 
able to leave your bed on the following day, 
if you follow exactly my injunctions." 

Allanston heard of his child's illness, and 
anxiously inquired of Dr. Wilson as to her 
state, but he would not see her, fearing to 
witness so much suffering caused by himself. 
He did not however leave the house, and 
during the night and following day he was 
constantly sending to make inquiries as to her 
state. 

Dr. Wilson was astonished at the patience 
with which she endured such intense pain ; he 
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told Lord Allanston that her wonderfully deter- 
mined mind and patient spirit^ must have 
contributed much to keep down the fever 
attendant on such an accident. 

"Then you do not think her mind suflFers," 
said Allanston^ greatly relieved by this intelli- 
gence^ for he feared that with a child of such 
an irritable a temper^ the mind would rather 
retard than advance her recovery. 

On hearing she was better the second night, 
Allanston ventured from home, wishing to drive 
away the painful thoughts which tortured him 
so fearfully. He went first to the House of 
Lords, where he made a speech which was 
enthusiastically applauded, but the sounds of 
approbation fell heavily on his ear, and failed 
to kindle one thrill of pleasure. 

He then hastened to a brilliant party at C — 
house, where beauty smiled with increased 
lustre at his approach, and the proud and 
sought-for Lady Lovemore, who had hitherto 
resisted the advances of all the young men in 
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town, received AUanston's professions of ad- 
miration with a smile which could not be mis- 
interpreted ; the looks of envy and disappoint- 
ment with which his rivals beheld his success, 
would have gratified the vanity of any other 
man, but it affected not AUanston ; every thing, 
difficulty, conquest, triumph, palled alike upon 
his satiated and weary spirits ; and he scarcely 
gave himself the trouble to speak to the fair 
one, who had made him the object of so much 
envy. 

It was late when AUanston returned home. As 
he approached the door of his house, a. strange 
impulse seemed to lead him towards the room 
where Olivia slept ; he longed to feast his eyes 
on the sight of innocence, and sick of the 
world, and all its applause, he exclaimed — " Oh 
how far more sweet to my ear are the tones of 
that child's innocent voice, than all their ful- 
some praises; how completely do I loathe 
myself, my manner of life, and every thing in 
this weary world," 
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He gently opened the door of Olivia's room. 

The flickering night light burnt dim in the 
socket,, and mingled its tremulous rays with the 
cold grey light which dawned through the half 
open shutter^ and fell on the bed where Olivia 
lay. Allanston shuddered, for there was some- 
thing chilling and deathlike in the stillness 
which reigned, and in the appearance of his 
child's features. 

" If she be dead/* said he, " I will no longer 
strive against misery, but follow her to the 
grave." 

He anxiously watched to see if her bosom 
heaved ; it did, and painfully too ; while her 
brow was occasionally knit, her lips moved, her 
wounded arm lay extended on the bed, and 
Allanston contemplated with horror and self- 
reproach, the marks of his violence. He longed 
to kiss that poor little hand, which had suffered 
from the flames^ and wished that she might 
wake, that he could implore her pardon, and 
be reconciled with her, his only joy, the 
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only being who could excite any interest in his 
heart. With a renewed sensatipn of hope, and 
more tranquil feelings than had found place in 
his breast for several days, he left the room. 

As he closed the door, Olivia awoke ; she 
started up and looked at her watch ; then get- 
ting softly out of bed, she proceeded to dress 
herself without waking Nanah, and put on her 
bonnet and shawl, took out of a drawer a bag 
which contained some new coins, and stole out 
of the room. She glided down the dimly 
lighted staircase with noiseless steps, and 
reached the hall where the old porter was 
asleep in his chair. 

With extreme caution she succeeded in mov- 
ing one of the massive hall chairs close to the 
door, and standing upon it, endeavoured to 
reach the bar ; she could scarcely touch it with 
her finger. In this emergency, she thought of 
her father's stick, by its aid the bar was at last 
removed, but the bolts were not so easily with- 
drawn^ they were stiff and heavy, and owing to 
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her late accident^ one of her hands was quite 
useless. By dint of labour and patience how* 
ever^ she succeeded to unfasten the door, and 
at that moment the sound of her father's voice 
reached her ear. The little hand which held 
open the heavy door^ trembled ! there was a 
momentary indecision in her look, she held it 
with the air of one, who thought the fate of her 
whole life hung upon that moment. A tear 
glistened in her eye — she gazed within, all was 
dark, the sound of Allanston's voice was no 
longer heard; but from the room beneath, 
tones of quarrelsome mirth, amidst rattling of 
dice, the ftunes of tobacco and spirits, showed 
that the servants followed but too well the 
example of their dissipated master. She 
gazed outside the house, a brilliant streak 
of ruby light illumined the horizon, the 
morning air blew fresh and pure, all without 
breathed peace, innocence, and liberty; the 
world, a beautiful world, unstained by crime 
and sorrow, seemed to invite her to leave that 
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house^ where the very smell and air were 

m 

tainted with a something abhorrent to her sen- 
sitive nature. 

"My mother, my poor dear mother/' she 
murmured, as if to strengthen her wavering 
resolution, and brushing away the tears of re- 
gret caused by the idea of leaving her father, 
she closed the door and hurried along the de- 
serted street. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" But first, by many a stem and fiery blast 
The world*8 rude furnace must thy blood refine, 

And many a gale of keenest woe be past. 
Till every pulse beat true to airs divine.** 

" O ! despertad mortales, 

Mirad con atencion en vuestro dano 
Las almas immortales, 

Hechas^k bien tamano, 
Podran vivir de sombras y de engano ? 

Ay I levantad los ojos 
A aquesta celestial eterna esfera, 

Burlareis los antojos 
De aquesta lisonjera 

Vida, con quanto teme y quanto espera/' 

Luis db Leon. 

LoBD Fitzmore's sudden departure caused 
considerable surprise and consternation to Mrs. 
Somerville. The good old lady could not 
endure to see any one unhappy^ and she had 
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earnestly hoped that Fitzmore would have re- 
mained at any rate in England, if not with her 
niece, till a divorce on both sides enabled them 
to marry. 

It was however with no small mental labour^ 
that she persuaded herself to wish this; her 
disposition was both affectionate and forgiving 
in the extreme, and for a long time, though 
aware of her daughter's errors, she enter- 
tained an ardent hope that all might yet be 
well, and that her husband might forgive 
Rose's misconduct ; but when Mrs. Somerville 
found her early suspicions as to the attach- 
ment of Arthur and Adeline were right, 
even strong partiality for Rose coidd no longer 
bUnd her to the sad defects of her daughter's 
character, or conceal the fact, that the misery 
of two hearts had been caused by that passionate 
and intriguing spirit. She remembered all that 
had passed, all those scenes which indeed, at 
the time, appeared strange ; but to which an 
overweaning affection, and a habit of being 
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ruled by her daughter^ caused her to be wil- 
lingly blind. When she had lately heard all 
the reports about Fitzmore's conduct towards 
AdeUne^ she felt an inward conviction that 
those two beings, whom she had known since 
childhood, would never forget their religious 
principles, unless they were subjected to a more 
than common temptation. "They must have 
always loved each other/' she thought, " and 
Rose, my poor misguided Rose, has destroyed 
their peace !*' 

Fortunately for Adeline, Mrs. Somerville 
had no one near to consult, or she might have 
been easily deterred from carrying into effect 
her sudden resolution of going to the village of 
Drayton, and offering to take her niece to her 
own home. She had never before ventured to 
take any such decided measure without consult- 
ing some friend, for the opinion she entertained of 
her own abiUties was so low, that she thought 
every other person more competent to decide, even 
on a point solely connected with her own circum- 
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stances and feelings. Before ordering the car- 
riage^ she did indeed put on her garden bonnet and 
pattens, and walked over to Miss Blackmore's, 
or to give her the proper title, Mrs. Penelope 
Blackmore, but that venerable lady was gone 

to spend the day at a cousin^s house, in S. 

and would not return till late in the evening, or 
perhaps, not till to-morrow morning, said her 
man of all work, " as he heard Molly say she 
had taken her things/' 

This intelligence was a death blow to poor 
Mrs. Somerville ; she had indeed dreaded lest 
her friend's superior wisdom should condemn 
her, for thinking of bringing a person who was 
rejected by her husband, into the town, for she, 
Miss P. Blackmore, was very particular, and in- 
deed from some hints she had thrown out 
relative to Rose, Mrs. Somerville suspected 
that she would on no account visit a person 
who was separated from her husband. But she 
wished at all events to have prepared her 
friend's mind for what she was about to do. 

However, there was no help for it ; a letter 
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she had received from her brother that morn- 
ing, mentioned poor Adeline's forlorn condition, 
and his own inability to offer a shelter. She 
felt that no time was to be lost ; besides, her be- 
nevolent heart yearned to be of some use to the 
person whose happiness had been destroyed by 
her own child. But when once the excitement 
attendant on going to Drayton, and persuading 
her niece to come, was over, and when at 
Portsmouth, during the long illness of her niece, 
she had time to consider the real state of the 
case, she experienced some sad misgivings. 

While her hands continued busily employed 
in working by Adeline's bedside, her imagina- 
tion would wander to Myrtle Cottage, in the 
little town of WoUingston. She pictured to 
herself Miss Blackmore's hard, thin features, 
bearing that sarcastic and harsh expression she 
had sometimes seen them wear, when female 
virtue or frailty happened to be the topic of 
conversation ; she remembered a thousand 
things which she heard that spinster declare^ 

D 2 
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and how exactly her friends^ Mrs. Higgins, and 
Mrs. Smith, had agreed with her in opinion, 
that Col. O'Dogherty's wife should certainly not 
be visited; and oh, how well did poor Mrs. 
Somerville remember the sharp tone of voice in 
which she declared, ''that for her part, she 
should have a very bad opinion of any one who 
could so far forget all becoming decorum and 
that feminine modesty, so luminous a quality 
in the female character, as to think of degrading 
the whole sex, by waiting on such a person, as 
Mrs. O'Dogherty,^' She had to be sure re- 
lented when Mrs. O'Dogherty gave a ball, and 
she found that Lady Mary Huzzy and the 
Honourable Mrs. Paxton had visited her. 

It was far from Mrs. Somerville's thoughts to 
class her dear friend Miss Blackmore among 
the worldly, for no one exclaimed so loudly 
against the vanities of this wicked world as the 
stately spinster, yet she could not help feeling 
that Adeline's position in her house, and her 
consequent inability and unwillingness to pro- 
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mote any gaiety^ would be another bar to her 
being noticed, or even tolerated by Miss Black- 
more ; and therefore, as a matter of course, by 
all the residents in WoUingston. 

*' What will they think of me ?" was a ques- 
tion which was constantly recurring to her mind; 
several times she had taken up the pen to 
write, and inform her Wollingston friends of all 
she had done, but her courage failed, and then 
too, she sometimes hoped that Fitzmore would 
persuade her niece to accompany him abroad, 
or devise some plan for her residence, until the 
proceedings for the divorce were terminated. 
At others she reproached herself bitterly for 
entertaining such a thought; indeed to do her 
full justice, I must say that she dreaded a 
doubtful reception * at Wollingston, more on 
Adeline's account, than on her own. 

She saw how deeply sensitive her niece was 
on this point ; her dismay was proportionably 
greats when she found that Fitzmore was gone, 
gone too from England ! far away without mak- 
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ing any arrangements, or indeed, from the few 
incoherent words which fell from Adeline's lips, 
without the intention even of ever meeting her 
again. 

Adeline did not relate all that passed in that 
last interview. Indeed she would have found 
great difficulty in remembering exactly what 
was said. That short interview had been to 
her one of those eventful moments which seem 
to turn the scale of our very being, and on 
which all our future life depends. How often 
it occurs, that we can afterwards render a less 
accurate account of our thoughts during the 
most important moments of our lives, than at 
any other time ; any decisive step is generally 
mingled with a thousand sensations, and all 
these contending feelings form an incompre- 
hensible mass, a life as it were concentrated 
into a moment, untangible, vague, yet aU 
powerful. 

Adeline felt that he was gone, that she should 
never see him again, yet that gave her no sor- 
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row. There was far more of joy than of grief in 
that last look^ that unuttered farewell. He might 
go far^ far away, and his divorce might enable 
him to marry another ; that other might not be 
herself, hut one yet unseen, unknown to him, 
might become his wife; she might hear his 
character aspersed, and his desertion of herself 
condemned^ yet she should never, never doubt 
of his affection, that one, last, soul-speaking look 
was enough ; their souls were one, and they 
should meet in another world. 

As soon as Adeline was sufficiently re- 
covered to travel, Mrs. Somerville took her 
to Myrtle Cottage. As Adeline seldom quitted 
her own room, she had no opportunity of 
seeing the sensation her arrival caused among 
the good people of Wollingston; there was 
an air of solemn tranquillity in the old town, 
which was particularly soothing to her feel- 
ings; but she could not help observing 
that her aunf s spirits were extremely low. 
This, she attributed to the anxiety and disap- 
pointment, which her daughter's conduct must 
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have occasioned; and yet whenever she tried 
to infuse hopes into the old lady's mind, that 
Rose might some day repent, and forsake the 
guilty course she was pursuing, Mrs. Somer- 
ville regarded her with looks which denoted 
surprise, not that she should think it possible a 
shiner might some day repent, but that either 
Rose or her errors should have entered into her 
niece's head. 

Adeline though not endowed with that deep 
insight into the secret motives of the world, 
which indeed seldom belongs to a pure and un- 
sophisticated mind, still sometimes suspected 
that her aunt was annoyed by some nearer 
cause ; and here she was right. 

Mrs. Somerville was one of those charac- 
ters who Uve chiefly in the present. Though 
her affections were warm in the extreme, and 
her feelings kind, there was in absence, distance, 
and time, a power to heal the poignancy of re- 
gret for most of her misfortunes. But whatever 
was present to sight, whatever interfered with 
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the tenor of every-day life, worked deeply on 
her susceptible nature. During her husband's 
life, she lived in a state of great luxury and 
splendour. Mr. Somerville was rich, and he 
liked to enjoy to the full extent, those comforts 
and pleasures which money could procure. He 
also thought not of the future, but in the ex- 
uberance of his benevolent feelings, enjoyed to 
see others as happy as himself, and to witness 
in his own life-time the effects of his liberality. 
He died, and his wife and child were left com- 
paratively in a state of want. Houses, furniture, 
pictures, every thing was obUged to be sold to 
pay his debts; and so little remained, that 
Mrs. Somerville was obliged reluctantly to ac- 
cept assistance from her brother, Mr. Roland. 

She took a small house in Wollingston, where 
she soon became reconciled to a change of life, 
which to most people would have been galling 
in the extreme. She entered as easily into all 
the little interests of a country town, as if she 
had never lived in better society, and insensibly 
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adopted the manners, and revered the opinions 
of those who now formed her world. With her 
daughter it had been far otherwise, the proud 
spirit of Rose^ nursed as it had been in luxury 
and splendour^ could never stoop to the level 
of her new associates ; nor could Mrs. Somer- 
ville prevail upon her wayward girl to treat 
them with common civility. The consequence 
was, that she was hated by the whole town, and 
those feelings of spite and envy were fostered 
which formed the misery of her future life ! for 
there is nothing which so eflFectually sours the 
temper, and corrupts the heart, as the con- 
sciousness of being disliked and despised by the 
circle in which we live. 

But to return to the present moment. — The 
day after her arrival from Portsmouth, Mrs. 
Somerville went at an early hour to call on Miss 
Blackmore. With a beating heart and tremb- 
ling step, she slowly mounted the narrow dark 
staircase, and paused to take breath, while 
Thomas opened the parlour door : its well- 
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known creaking sounded most painfully to her 
ears. 

^^ I suppose Misses is in the garden^" said 
the servant. 

This was a great relief; and Mrs. Somerville 
felt she should have time to compose her nerves 
for the dreaded interview, and she went into 
the parlour and sat down on a chair, — not an 
easy one, for Mrs. Penelope Blackmore despised 
all luxuries, and her rooms were furnished in 
the plainest style. But the few minutes of 
quiet, had not the desired effect of raising Mrs. 
Somerville^s spirits; on the contrary, — there 
was something in the cold appearance of that 
little room^ which increased her uneasiness. 
An air of scrupulous order and stiffness per- 
vaded every thing, the little grate and fire-irons 
were poUshed as highly as if they were never 
destined to be again heated. The hearth rug, 
an elaborate specimen of Mrs. Penelope's 
talent, and which might have served to prolong 
the labours of her celebrated name-sake for any 
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indefinite period^ looked as if no foot had ever 
yet ventured to invade its virgin splendour. 
On a round table, in the middle of the room, 
was a large basket, containing materials for 
more labour ; this was the only visible article 
in the room which evinced any signs of life, or 
of appertaining to a living mortal. 

Though the day was extremely cold, all the 
sun which shone upon two narrow windows, was 
scrupulously excluded. Mrs. Somerville soon 
heard a step on the stair, the door opened, and 
Mrs. Penelope stood, before her, and extended 
one of her fingers with a grim smile. 

** Sorry to see you looking so ill, Mrs. Somer- 
ville, but indeed I expected as much, ^twas only 
the evening of yesterday I said at Mr. Smith's 
soiree, says I, ^ I am very much afraid all these 
mental conflicts will be too much for poor dear 
Mrs. Somerville.' Ah ! you must indeed have 
had a difficult card to play, but I must say 
I wonder that a person of your principles 
should " 
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" I could not help it/' exclaimed Mrs. Somer- 
vOle. 

" Not help it, my dear ! why, have you con- 
sidered that you are banishing yourself from all 
respectable society, that not one single lady of 
character will approach your dwelling, that you 
will be obliged to reside in complete seclusion ?'' 
The conversation, or rather lecture, continued 
for some time, which poor Mrs. Somerville bore 
with extraordinary patience, considering the 
acrimony with which it was delivered; Mrs. 
Somerville however ended her visit, and took 
refuge from further persecutions in her own 
house. 

Though Mrs. Somerville felt how necessary 
it was to conceal these trials from Adeline, she 
was so little accustomed to calculate the effect 
her manner or words would produce on another 
mind, that she could not avoid betraying the 
cause of her annoyance. Adeline soon dis- 
covered all, she found that by her residence 
with her aunt, Mrs. Somerville was in fact 
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excluded from the daily parties, which she had 
been for so many years in the constant habit of 
attending, that they were almost necessary to 
her existence. 

This discovery was a sad blow to poor 
Adeline; it came too, just as she was begin- 
ning to become reconciled to her fate, or at 
least she had so far succeeded in subduing all 
rebellious thoughts and expectations, as to 
endure with patience, her no ordinary trial. To 
be either useless, or in the way of any human 
being's happiness, was to Adeline's sensitive 
spirit, the greatest misery she could possibly 
endure. As long as she could live for any 
other person, or think she was conducing to 
their comfort, her own misfortunes or disap- 
pointments vanished ; but to feel that in this 
wide world she was worse than useless, was 
more than she could bear. Her late severe ill- 
ness too, by weakening her frame, had deprived 
her of that energy, which, though she did not 
possess much naturally, was never deficient 
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when religion or duty called for its exertion. 
At this painful moment^ a moment when all the 
world appeared indeed to be a dark and solitary 
desert; her thoughts recurred most painfully to 
her child; her unfortunate Olivia. 

Mrs. Somerville regularly repeated to her^ all 
that Mrs. Penelope Blackmore^ and the other 
WoUingston gossips told her about Allanston, 
of his dissipated life^ and his flirtation with 
Lady Lovemore^ in hopes that if she were once 
convinced of the impossibility of her ever being 
again united to him^ she might be induced to 
listen to the persuasions she never ceased to 
urge in favour ef Lord Fitzmore. Poor 
Adeline onl}' thought of her innocent child 
exposed to such a life ; so great was her fear 
that all the principles of religion she endea- 
voured to implant in her child's hearty would 
be not only soon eradicated^ but she would be 
taught to hate these very principles^ as having 
been instilled by a guilty mother ; these fears 
engrossed her every thought, and deprived her 
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of an instant's rest. She became too ill to 
think of moving, and the very idea that she 
was in her aunt's way retarded her recovery. 

One night Adeline sank into a profomid sleep, 
and awoke with a feeling of somewhat renewed 
hope and life. A bright ray of morning sun 
shone upon the old church tower, and gilded 
the distant hills which she saw from her bed. 
The birds seemed awakened from their winter 
slumber, and warbled cheerful songs amid the 
opening leaves of a large horse-chesnut tree 
that overshadowed the latticed window of 
Adeline's room. 

It was the first spring morning to which she 
had awoke since she left Norman Court. 
Though this thought occasioned a pang of 
regret, yet she was astonished the next minute 
to feel that same thrill of hope and joy, which 
on mornings such as this, she was wont to ex- 
perience in happier days. It was that uncon- 
scious tribute of praise, which a well regulated 
and naturally religious mind, pays to the beau- 
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tiful creation of its Maker. Adeline did not 
endeavour to stifle this feeling ; on the contrary, 
she rendered thanks to God for having allowed 
her in disgrace and exile, to rejoice and feel in 
harmony with awakening nature, and for the 
wish she now felt to recover. Firmly relying 
that the kindness of that Providence, who had 
revived her capacity for joy, would give her the 
energy requisite to extricate herself from the 
embarrassments in which she was now placed. 

Those whose faith is very strong, who are 
firmly convinced of the Almighty's power and 
willingness to grant the requests of his child- 
ren, feel, that their petition is half granted, 
when they have been enabled fervently to offer 
it up. This sensation of anticipated good, or 
as some would call presentiment, Adeline now 
felt. She tried to rise, but her frame was still 
too weak. 

Mrs. Somerville had been confined to her 
room, with a bad cold for several days, and she 
had not seen her. AdeUne now rang for 
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Crispin to inquire after her aunt's health. 
Crispin entered the room with a countenance 
beaming with delight ; this was a most unusual 
occurrence^ for the expression of her features 
generally was a counterpart of her mistress's^ 
as much so, as very ugly features could resemble 
those cast in a mould so beautiful as Adeline's. 
This morning she seemed to have caught by 
intuition th6 renewed hope which illumined 
the face of her lady. 

'* What has happened, Crispin ? I have not 
seen you look so pleased for a long time ; is my 
aunt better ?'' 

« No — ^yes — I am afraid she but how is 

your ladyship this morning/' said the maid, 
speaking in a low tone, and advancing on tiptoe. 

" Why do you speak so low ? you need not be 
afraid of disturbing me; I have had a long 
sound sleep, and thank God I feel much re- 
freshed, quite a new creature." 

** The Lord be praised ! oh then, I think I 
need not fear to inform you of what I am sure 
will afford great pleasure." 
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^^ What is it? oh tell me dear Crispin, I see 
the tears of joy are running down jour cheeks. 
Allanston '^ 

Crispin shook her head, ^^ still better than 
that,'' she said in the same low tone, and going 
softly round to the other side of the bed, she 
gently withdrew the curtains. Adeline uttered 
an exclamation of joy, for in the large arm- 
chair close by her bed, she beheld the sleeping 
form of her darling Olivia. 
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CHAPTER V. 



** Dark shadows of approaching ill 
Fall thick upon life's forward track ; 
But on its past they stream not back — 
What once was bright remains so stilL" 

Elbouc Pobms. 

Ha le sue gioje anche il dolore I — 

NiCOLINI. 

There are moments of sudden delightfiil 
surprise, of unexpected joy, which tinge our 
whole existence, past, present and future, with 
glowing colours; so imbued are we sometimes 
with a spirit of rapture, that we lose all idea of 
suffering, and the words misfortune, misery, 
become empty sounds. Such are our feelings, 
when an event occurs which we have desired 
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above every earthly good^ an event which we 
deemed so great happiness that we thought its 
fulfilment impossible ! we look^ feel^ and see, 
yet can scarcely believe our senses. 

It was long ere Adeline could persuade 
herself that her own beloved child was actually 
there ; that it was Olivia who awakened by her 
dear mother's exclamation, from the slumber 
into which she had sunk, clasped her arms 
round her neck, and mingled tears of joy with 
her own. Not a word was spoken, for there 
is something too heavenly in the joy with which 
a mother views her long lost child, for words 
to express. Perhaps too, Adeline wished to 
prolong the feeling of actual possession, yet she 
thought not, for it was a moment too rapturous 
for thought, but she felt the enchanting spell 
which words might break. She was unwilling 
to inquire into the why, the how, in fact to 
descend to earth when she already felt in 
heaven. There was a name too which she 
dared not speak in this hour when her whole 
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soul was a mother, the name of one whose 
right over that child was equal to her own, a 
breathy a stir might awaken the yet slumbering 
fear : she felt this and moved not. The ray of 
morning sun shone brightly op their forms, — 
it left the room ; moments, hours, might have 
passed, they knew not, for time was the only 
thing they did not feel. Sounds there were ; 
sounds they scarcely heard, but which made 
them tremble and cling still nearer to each 
other, as if to tighten the links which bound their 
hearts. Louder and louder grew the sounds, 
mixed with angry voices ; one was heard above 
the rest which made the blood rush to those 
two hearts with a force which suspended pal- 
pitation. Pale as death, like two statues on a 
tomb, they lay, and soon had even ceased to 
tremble. 

A violent knocking at the door was heard> 
and Crispin's voice sounded in loud altercation 
with another. 

" Lock the door milady,'' she shrieked. 
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*^ Olivia/' called a voice, which shot like an 
arrow through the hearts of both mother and 
daughter. Adeline's hands relaxed their hold. 
The spell of joy was broken, she spoke, and 
the first word which passed her lips since her 
eyes had been blessed with the sight of her 
child was to tell that child to leave her. 

" I will not,'' exclaimed OUvia, '' I will not 
stir from this spot.'' 

'^Olivia," again sounded from without the 
door. 

^^ We must part ! my child, my only joy." 
Reason commanded, but the heart would not 
obey, and again Adeline clasped her child con- 
vulsively to her bosom. 

The door opened, but Adeline saw, and heard 
nothing ; every feeling, every energy was em- 
ployed in straining her darling to her heart, 
but an arm more powerful still, nerved by a 
feeling stronger than love, rudely unclasped the 
mother's hands, and tore Olivia away. 

A heavy tread crossed the room and descend- 
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ed the stairs^ the piercing shriek of a child 
resounded through the house^ it grew fainter 
and fainter, till a carriage drove from the door. 
In a few minutes all was quiet in Adeline's 
room, no sound was heard, but the quick anx- 
ious breathing of the maid who, with an occa- 
sional sob, watched over the prostrate body of 
her mistress. 

Mrs. Somerville, who had been disturbed by 
the unusual clamour, came to inquire the cause, 
and started back with dismay at the sight of 
Adeline who lay extended on the bed. 

" She is dead, 'tis all over,'' exclaimed Cris- 
pin, and I — I am the cause ; I should never 
have told my lord that Lady Olivia was here, 
but sure enough, I was simpleton, and thought 
may be ^twould soften his heart to milady to see 

her'there so with the dear child clinging to 

her, and surely ^twas a sight that would have 
softened the hardest of hearts, and so it would, 
but my lord never had no heart at all, he never, 
never loved milady as she deserved, no, not 
^ven on her wedding day.'* 
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^^But how did all this happen?^' inquired 
Mrs. Somerville^ ^' surely he did not bring his 
daughter here/' 

^^ Bring her here ! oh no/' said Crispin, who 
then related '^ that she had been awoke in the 
middle of the night by a knocking at the street 
door^and on going down she found Lady Olivia^ 
who had come by the Portsmouth coachall alone, 
the little darling begged to be taken at once to 
her mother's room,'' continued Crispin, ^' but 
she told me on no account to awake.her ladyship. 
So as I knew how ill Lady Allanston was, I made 
a little bed on two chairs, and the darling was 
fast asleep in a few minutes ; and alack alack, 
that it shoidd all have ended so sadly/' 

Mrs. Somerville and all the servants believed 
Adeline was dead ; preparations were made for 
her funeral, and Miss Penelope Blackmore, 
came to condole with her friend ; one of the 
chief topics of consolation, which the worthy 
spinster used, was the anticipation that now 

VOL* III. E 
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her poor dear friend would be able to live in 
the world again. 

" It will be really quite refreshing to your 
spirits after being so long excluded as it were 
from all society^ from the companionship of 
your fellow creatures; really the retirement 
must have preyed upon your spirits. For 
my part I was determined to come and visit 
you, at once. Says Mrs. Smith to me, as I 
met her in the grocer's shop, says she, ^ you 
will go and condole with Mrs. Somerville afler 
the funeral ;' says I, ' I shall proceed there im- 
mediately, for you know,' says I, 'there can be 
no harm in being under the same roof with a 
poor sinner's dead body, when the breath is out 
of it.' I see my dear fnend you have quite 
lost the equilibrium of your spirits, but do not 
weep, remember the delightful card parties you 
wiU now be able to attend. Our society is 
likely to have a considerable addition too by 
the new neighbour, a very accomplished lady, 
who has bought Holcomb Park. I am going 
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with Mrs. Smithy to call upon her ladyship to 
morrow in the forenoon. Oh dear, what noise 
was that? dear, how feeble my nerves are, and 
you my dear look quite pale. I wonder you 
do not hasten the Ameral. Liet me see, it was 
the day before yesterday she deceased." 

" No, only yesterday morning, but good gra^ 
dous, how like her' voice !'' exclaimed Mrs. 
Somerville. 

'' Here smell the salts ; I really do not won- 
der, after living with a person of such bad cha- 
racter, your nerves should be in such a shat- 
tered condition. I shoidd not be astonished if 
you thought your residence was haunted by her 
perturbed spirit.'* 

^' Surely they are making a great noise over 
head, what can '^ 

'' She's alive,** shrieked Crispin, dashing into 
the room, '^ it was only a swoon. She's alive, 
thank God, thank God,*' and with a joyful 
bound she rushed out again. 

^'What can the female mean?** exclaimed 

E 2 
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Miss Penelope Blackmore, adjusting her shawl, 
and taking her embroidered reticide from the 
back of the chair where she had slung it. 
^^ Is your domestic in her senses, methinks her 
pallid countenance and wild air indicated some- 
thing approaching to aberration of intellect." 

'^Oh no, Crispin is not mad/' said Mrs. 
Somerville, ^'God grant her report may be 
true/' she continued with an anxious expression 
of hope on her benevolent countenance as she 
left the room. 

*' Humph ! she might as well have begged 
my pardon for running off in that strange 
manner and leaving me all alone, or at least 
have rung the bell for John Paine to open the 
door and let me out,'' muttered Miss Penelope 
Blackmore as she flounced out of the room. 
^* Who would have thought that horrible woman 
would come to life again ; oh dear, I am sorry 
I came so soon, my character will be compro- 
mised| Mrs. Smith will declare I visited the 
divorced creature. Open the door John," she 
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said to the old footman who came bounding 
down stairs, his red face beaming with delight. 

" She^s alive Miss Penelope, actually come 
back iuto this sinful world agin, poor .dear lady, 
have ye heard of it.*' 

" I have," said Miss Penelope with a prim 
and solemn air. ** Open the street door and 
let me depart." 

^'Oh Miss," exclaimed Thomas, as he slowly 
obeyed her commands. '^ Oh Miss, if you had 
seen how beautiful she looked when she was 
dead, I wish her husband coidd have seen her, 
I am sure it would have touched his hard heart. 
The dear lady ! well, I am glad she's come to 
life again, though it is but a sorry one for her 
howsumdever. I can^t help thinking the Lord 
will clear up her character some day, for I am 
sure she's as innocent as an unborn babe." 

** Let me depart I say,'' exclaimed Miss P. 
Blackmore who, though much provoked at the 
observations of Thomas, and quite at a loss to 
imagine how it was possible that a person of a 
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depraved character should excite such interest 
among the servants^ thought it beneath her 
dignity to make any observation. The door 
was at last opened, and with her thin lips pursed 
up, half closed eyes, and mincing step she walked 
towards the Mall. 

'^ It is a curious piece of news,'' she thought, 
^' to return home with, therefore I will go and 
disdose it to my neighbours/' 

Many minutes did not elapse before she had 
a delightfiil opportunity of telling what she 
knew would make a great sensation in the place. 

<' Oh my dear Lady Nordham,'' she exclaimed 
to an old fat dowager, who was on the point of 
stepping into her carriage, at the haberdasher's 
shop, ^^ Just think what has happened, really it 
is quite refreshing to see you, to see any person 
of good character after what has happened to 
me. Oh dear ! — " 

^^ What's the matter Miss Penelope ? I beg 
your pardon, but the Viscountess of Oldington 
is waiting in the carriage, so pray tell me as 
fast as yon can/' 
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^'What has happened ?'^ said the Kttle old Vis- 
countess^ putting her head forwards with eager- 
ness, ^^andwhoisthatjtail lady youaretalking to?'' 

'^ It is Miss Penelope Blackmore,'' said Lady 
Nordham, presenting her to the Viscountess 
Oldington. 

Miss Blackmore trembled with delight at being 
thus providentially introduced to a Viscountess, 
and she was seized with such a sudden awe 
that she could scarcely t^cal to mind the im- 
portant news she had to communicate. 

" Well what was Miss what's her name, 

going to tell us?" inquired Lady Oldington. 

^^Oh your ladyship ! such a strange cir- 
cumstance has occurred," said Miss Penelope, 
recalling her scattered thoughts, '^ really it is 
quite miraculous ; the unfortunate Lady — Miss 
Roland — who died yesterday, is to day resusci- 
tated from the grave." 

'^ What does the woman mean, and who is 
Miss Roland?" 

" What an extraordinary thing ! [it is Lady 
Allanston," said Lady Nordham. 
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''Lady Allanston!'' exclaimed the old Vis- 
countess with great anxiety, '' tell me all about 
it, quick, quick, she was the very person I 
wanted to call on/' 

*' She deceased yesterday in the forenoon,^' 
said Miss Blackmore. '' It is a very strange 
story, and has probably not yet reached so far 
as your ladyship's place.*' 

" No, no, have heard nothing about it. But 
how came Lady Allanston to be here ?*' inquired 
Lady Oldington. 

'' She has been living with her aunt, Mrs. 
Somerville, a very good woman, but rather 
weak-minded and ^' 

''What do we care for the woman or her 
mind, can't you tell us at once what has hap- 
pened to Lady Allanston ?'' said Lady Oldington 
peevishly. • 

" Certainly your ladyship ; only I got such 
a fright from being under the same roof with 
her. Well, ma'am. Lord AUanston's daughter 
made her escape from the parental mansion. 
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and came to see her mother yesterday morning. 
It seems that the noble earl discovered or di- 
vined immediately the place to which his 
daughter had fled^ and came after her. The 
child was found in the arms of her misguided 
mother; his lordship took her away of course^ 
as in duty bound. But this circumstance so 
affected the mind of his former wife^ that she 
fell down dead.'* 

^^ And had he the heart to leave her in that 
state, and to take away the child ?'' exclaimed 
Lady Oldington. 

'^ Tes, Lord Allanston and his daughter, the 
Lady Olivia^ departed from the house immedi- 
ately.*' 

"Poor child! well but you said Lady Al- 
lanston was recovered.^' 

" Most miracidously.'^ 

" Let us drive to the house and see about it ; 
I was always very fond of Lady Allanston ; I 
had no idea she was in this neighbourhood or 
I should have asked you to drive me to see her." 

E 5 
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Miss P. Blackmore stared and said, '^Is 
your ladyship aware that she is divorced from 
her husband ! that she bears her maiden name 
of Roland.*' 

'^ I foi^t her name, I always forget names, 
but I remember people, and those I like at all 
I always continue to take an interest in.'^ 

'^ I am afraid it is too late to call there to 
day,** said Lady Nordham, ^* but we can come 
into town again to morrow if you Uke. Good 
morning Miss Penelope Blackmore, I shall 
come and call on you soon.'* 

The carriage drove off, and Miss P. Black- 
more wondered during the remainder of the 
day whether the Viscountess would visit herself 
when she came into Wollingston on the morrow. 

" Surely it will be a flagrant injustice and a 
great shame if she does not call on a person of 
irreproachable character like me, and yet goes 
to the house where a female dwells who has 
degraded the name of woman !*' 

Nevertheless, it was so, and on the following 
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day poor Miss P. Blackmore was doomed to 
see Lady Nordham's carriage pass and repass 
her door without stopping. 

"They can't have alighted however/' she 
said to Mrs. Smith, who was standing at the 
window with her. 

" That^s just what I was going to tell you Miss 
Penelope, only you were so full of the Viscoun- 
tess, I had no opportunity. My maid heard this 
morning that the lady, Miss Roland as you call 
her, was gone off to the village of Holcomb, 

that she has taken a cottage, and means to Uve 
there by herself.*' 

" What a blessing for poor Mrs. Somerville ! 
well I wonder if the Viscountess is gone to call 
upon her there.'* 

" No doubt she is, for I heard Lady Nordham 
was going to visit our new neighbour Lady 
Didworth, at Holcomb Park, to day. But are 
you ready Miss Penelope ? for it wants but jfive 
minutes to one, and you know I ordered our 
post-horses to go there at that time/' 
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^^ How rejoiced I am we fixed on going there 
to day ; perhaps we shall meet the Viscountess 
at Lady Didworth's/' 

" I hope we may/' said Mrs. Smith, but I 
hear such strange stories about her that I fear 
we shall not be let in/* 

^^ Nothing improper I trust/' said Miss 
Penelope. 

" Oh no my dear ; only they say she is very 

shy, and that her own magnificent place in 

shire, — by-the-by, — I believe it is somewhere 
near Lord Allanston's: well I hear that she 
never saw any body." 

*^Then what coidd induce her to buy a fine 
place like Holcomb, in such a genteel neigh- 
bourhood as ours/' 

^^ I suppose she does not know what to do 
with her money, and as such an eligible place 
was to be had, she might think it would do for 
her son, Mr. Elrington." 

" Elrington ! what a pretty name ; how very 
aristocratic it sounds ; is he grown up ?" in- 
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quired Miss P. Blackmore, glancing at the 
looking-glass, and adjusting her false curb. 

*^ No, he is only thirteen years old, — I be- 
lieve, — and Molly says the most beautiful boy 
she ever laid her eyes on.'* 

^' It is a pity he is so young, otherwise he 
might prove a valuable acquisition to our neigh- 
bourhood. Now then the carriage is coming 
I see, we had better set off immediately." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



" And what though now we from this grief express 

But little save its bitter, yet be sure 
In this its mere unming^ed bitterness 

It shall not, cannot eyer more endure. 
. But comforts shall arise, like fountains sweet 

Fresh springing in a salt and dreary main, 
Fountains, of sweetest waye, which shipmen meet 

In the waste ocean, an unlooked-for gain." 

Adeline recovered from her swoon, weak in 
body, but with renewed calmness, almost energy, 
of mind. She felt as if she had now endured 
every trial which could fall to the lot of human na- 
ture> and that nothing worse could happen. Her 
swoon had had the effect of making the events 
which had so lately occurred, appear at a great 
distance of time. She could scarcely believe 
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she had not been insensible for years. All past 
occurrences seemed blended together. Mis* 
fortune had lost its poignancy, and grief its 
vividness. She could look forward with more 
confidence in the goodness of God. She felt 
he would not have raised her so miraculously 
from the bed of death, without some good and 
gracious design. It was, as if she awoke more 
to a feeling of life, than of grief; and so far 
from regretting that she had returned to this 
world, she felt gratefiil for being allowed more 
time to work out her salvation. On her re- 
covery from the death-like swoon, Crispin had 
informed her of many things which she had 
overheard her aunt say; she did so, with a 
view of occupying the mind of her mistress, 
and indeed by the advice of Dr. Chapman, who 
pronounced her disorder to be entirely on the 
nerves, and that nothing, was so likely to be of 
use as change of scene, and some positive em- 
ployment. 

" Oh my dear lady,** said Crispin, " if you 
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would but take a cottage somewhere in the 
country, where you could have a garden to 
work in and some poor people to visit, I am 
sure you would get well, and we might live on 
very little. Do dear lady exert yourself/* 

Adeline was struck with these remarks. She 
thought with regret of the time she had lost in 
the indulgence of grief, and at the first hint 
which Crispin threw out about her being in 
Mrs. Somerville's way, she began to consider, 
not with bitterness, but with cheerful energy, 
what would be the best plan to pursue. 

It so happened that old Tom Paine had a 
sister who lived at Holcomb, a village about 
eight miles from Wollingston, and this sister 
had a cottage she wanted to let. Her husband, 
a respectable farmer, had lately died in reduced 
circimistances, which made it advisable fo^ his 
widow to retrench. Crispin rememoered all 
this, and informed her mistress that she knew 
of a place which would exactly suit her, and as 
Tom's sister-in-law, old Mrs. Paine, would, if 
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agreeable, remain in the house and assist in the 
work ; she thought no other servant would be 
required. 

Adeline was much pleased at the description 
Crispin gave of the cottage^ and of the pretty 
country in which it was situated^ and wondered 
she had never before thought of adopting such 
an independent and pleasant life. 

5' 60 and tell my aunt I wish to speak to 
her — and then pack up my things ; you said 
the cottage was quite ready V' 

"Yes my lady, Mr. Payne says his sister 
sleeps in the best bed-room every night, that it 
may be well aired, and the place was newly 
furnished before his old brother died.'' 

"Well then, I should like to go thereat once. 

I long to leave this house, where ; but it 

was all wisely ordained; — yes, — I am glad I 
have seen her now ; I am glad and thankful to 
find, that notwithstanding all that has hap- 
pened, she loves me still ; poor dear child ! 
Grod will watch over her, he will graciously 
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guide her. Now go and tell my aunt — or stay, 
I think I am strong enough to go down staurs 
myself; oh ! how thankM I ought to feel for 
my restored health, that I can again rejoice in 
the song of the birds, which are chirping so 
merrily, and in that ray of beautiful sunshine." 

''Oh I am sure your ladyship will enjoy 
living at the cottage at Holcomb, and working 
in the garden. It may seem strange, but I 
really think you will be more pleased to weed 
and dig with your own pretty hands than if 
you had fifty garden men under your orders.^' 

'^ Tou are right Crispin, and I wonder at the 
stupid ingratitude which has so long made me 
pine and moan in this room, instead of using 
the strength and capacity for enjoyment which 
God in his mercy has still lefl me/' 

"You were ill then, milady! don't re- 
proach yourself; however I must say I shall 
be delighted when we are out of this town, 
which is so ML of bad and iUnatured people.'' 

" They are not bad Crispin, they are quite 
right not to take any notice of me.' 



I 
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"You are far too good for them^ milady, 
that's the honest truth, and they don't know 
how to appreciate you." 

Adeline went down and informed her aunt of 
the resolution she had formed. Mrs. Somer- 
ville was much surprised, and begged her 
niece to remain at all events till she was 
stronger ; she was indeed really sorry to part 
with Adeline, but she could not help feeling 
that perhaps it was on the whole the wisest 
plan. Holcomb was not far off^ and Mrs. 
Somerville thought she should often be able to 
see her niece. 

" Well,'^ she said after a few minutes con- 
sideration, " if you are determined to go, I will 
order a pair of post horses and take you there, 
for I must go some day to call on Lady Dul- 
worth, the new neighbour, who has bought 
Holcomb Park.'' 

" Lady Dulworth/' exclaimed Adeline, "how 
very strange, but she wiU not admit you ; she 
would never see any one at Rayland, perhaps 
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however^ since her husband's death, she may 
not wish to lead so retired a life.'^ 

Though AdeUne knew that she hen^lf at 
least would have no chance of seeing Lady 
Dulworth, she could not help feeling a sort of 
pleasure at the prospect of living near a person 
who had always excited so much curiosity. 
She had called at Rayland when first Sir James 
married, and was not admitted ; but a beautiful 
boy had come to the do6r to say his mamma 
was not at home : and Allanston and she were 
both enchanted with the graceful ease of the 

lovely little fellow, and they had often talked of 
him since, and regretted that they could not 
expect to see him again. 

Allanston was, she remembered, even more 
struck with him than herself; and she longed 
again to behold a child which had excited such 
great interest in the mind of a husband who, in 
spite of his cruel treatment, was still dear to 
her affectionate heart. 

This occurrence gave an additional zest to her 
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prospects, and Adeline set off in a frame of 
mind^ the cheerfulness of which even surprised 
herself. The day was beautiful, all nature 
seemed rejoicing in the return of spring; in 
less than an hour they passed by the gates of 
Holcomb park, and caught a glimpse of the old 
Elizabethan house, which was situated in an 
elevated part of the park. 

" What a beautiful place;'* exclaimed Adeline. 
'*The house appears more comfortable, though 
it is not quite as large as Rayland, and it must 
command a much finer view.'' 

"Ah my dear Adeline, I know the place 
well, and I heartily wish I was going to deposit 
you there, instead of in a little shabby cottage. 
It is really too bad that you, an heiress of ten 
thousand a year, and married to the richest peer 
in England, should actually be reduced to live 
in a cottage on the pitiful sum of a hundred a 
year. It is really enough to break one's 

heart/' 

"Do not have any regret for me dearest 
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aunt ; you know I should not be more happy 
in a great house like Holcomb park, if I was 

separated from all I love best; on the con- 
trary, I should be less so, because I should have 
more time to think of my misfortunes, and should 
feel more lonely in all those rooms; so you see 
dear aunt, I do not regret any thing of that 
kind. I am delighted to find I shall be near 
such a pretty place, and oh! what a lovely 
village in that glen. I really feel quite in spirits 
at the prospect of Uving in it. I hope the 
cottage is near that beautiful gothic church.'' 

'^ It is, and not far from the parsonage ; the 
clergyman and his family are particularly 
agreeable*^' 

Here poor Mrs. Somerville stopped, suddenly 
remembering the unfortunate situation of her 
niece would prevent the Rev. Mr. Barton 
and the accomplished Miss Bartons from 
visiting her. 

Adeline saw her embarrassment and said, 
<< Do not be afraid, I shall not find it dull, and 
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I hope I shall have courage, nay, I am sure I 
shall, to go to that quiet looking church. The 
poor people will not stare at me, and I do not 
think I shall mind the clergyman's family. 
Though they cannot visit me, they will not 
regard me with uncharitable looks.'' 

Mrs. Somerville was silent, for she remem- 
bered the words of her friend Miss Penelope 
Blackmore, and she pitied her niece from the 
bottom of her heart. 

^' Tou look as unhappy, dearest aunt, as. if 
we were going to part for ever.*' 

^^ Oh it is not the parting which makes me 
so miserable, but it is to see you take up your 
abode in such a mean dwelling. There is the 
cottage." 

^^ Do you mean that pretty &rm-house with 
the garden before it filled with flowers, and the 
porch covered with roses?" 

" Tes that is Mrs. Paine's cottage, and there 
she is at the door." 

*'Oh what a nice, cheerful place," said Ade- 
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line^ and what a dear good-natured looking old 
woman ! This is all exactly what I shall like — 
the bee-hives and the poultry-yard will amuse 
me, and Crispin will be able to assist the old 
dame in her daity/' 

Mrs. Somerville was quite astonished to see 
her niece in such spirits ; she had not studied 
human nature enough to know, that fortunately 
there is a point beyond which sorrow cannot 
go, and that to some dispositions there are mis- 
fortunes which, if they break not the heart nor 
destroy life, tend to purify and exalt the cha- 
racter. If a sensitive nature outlives the trial 
of severe misfortune, and looks with firm con- 
fidence towards God, it awakens at last to a 
new and youthful pleasure, such as is often felt 
after recovering firom severe illness. Adeline 
had first learnt endurance, then resignation; 
but resignation is not a healthful state of mind, 
though many live in that state for years. And 
so might Adeline have done, had not she been 
roused from a life of uselessness by the stidden 
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apparition, and cruel seizure of her daughter. 
This severe trial had threatened to destroy her 
already enfeebled existence. But the great 
Creator decreed otherwise ; he raised her from 
the temporary death with renewed energy of 
mind and body, and the heroic mind, which had, 
with God's assistance, passed through so much, 
became of more importance in its own eyes. 
Adeline felt now convinced that she was less to 
blame than people generally supposed, and 
this feeling added a kind of lofty dignity to 
her character, and she looked more than ever 
towards that all-seeing God, who, she was sure 
knew exactly her amount of guilt. In her 
solitary existence she became nearer to her 
Father in heaven ; for him she lived, and in him 
alone she had learnt to rejoice. 

Mrs. Somerville accompanied her niece into 
the cottage, and sighed profoundly as she saw 
her installed into the little carpetless, and, as she 
thought, comfortless parlour. But Adeline's 
countenance preserved its cheerfulness as she 

VOL. III. p 
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ranged the few books she still possessed on a 
little ricketty table near the window. 

^^ Had you not better have a fire lighted ?^' 
said Mrs. Somerville^ as she looked shiveringly 
towards the neat, cold-looking cut paper which 
hung over the little grate. 

" Yes — no, I do not think I shall be cold,'' 
said Adeline, remembering she had but a hun- 
dred a year, and that she had been in the habit 
of spending at least four times that sum on 
her dress alone, and therefore she did not think 
it would be possible to afford herself a fire. 
'^ I shall not be cold, besides, I can go into the 
kitchen and warm myself." 

Mrs. Somerville lifted up her hands and 
eyes in surprise, as she thought that the 
change fi*om the great wealth and luxury in 
which Adeline had always livedo to this extreme 
poverty, would be enough to crush any spirit, 
without all the additional disgrace and misfor- 
tune which had fallen to the lot of her poor niece. 

" Now then my dear Adeline, I will wish you 
good bye, as I have to call at Holcomb Park 
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before I return home. I shall come and see 
you before the end of this week. Farewell, and 
may God in heaven bless you/' 

The tears ran down poor Mrs. Somerville's 
cheeks as she walked across the httle garden. 

" Never tak it so to heart. Misses/' said John 
Paine^ who was in the utmost delight at having 
installed the dear good Lady Allanston under 
his sister's roof. "Never fear, her ladyship 
will be as snug there as possible ; my sister-in- 
law is a good creature, and will do every thing 
in the world to make her ladyship happy ; you 
will see Misses, if she don't get quite fat and 
strong in this healthy air ; and after all, the 

house is as good as many at them ere watering 
places, as the gentlefolks goes and squeezes 
themselves into for pleasure. I am sure that 
little tumble-down place at Tunbridge Wells 
where Miss Rose lugged us to, one summer 
afore she married, was not half so comfortable ; 
and after all it was no use, for there were no 
young men in the place, as would marry Miss. 

F 2 
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CHAPTER VII. 



" And as when some fair temple is o'erthrown 
By earthquake, or by hostile hand laid waste, 

At first it lies, stone rudely rent from stone, 
A confused ruinous heap, and all defaced. 

Yet yisit that fall'n ruin by and by. 
And what a band of healing has been there ! 

How sweetly do the placid sunbeams lie 
On the green sward whieh all the place doth wear ! 

And what rich odours from the flowers are borne. 
From flowers and flowering weeds, which e'en within 

The rents and fissures of these walls forlorn 
Have made their home, yea thence their sustenance win ! 

So time no less has gentle skill to heal : 

When our fair hopes have fall'n, our earth-built towers, 
How busy, wreck and ruin to conceal. 

With a new overgrowth of leaves and flowers !** 

Elegiac Poems. 

** The spot where silent Solitude 

Hath placed her ivy seat, 
And starts if human foot intrude, 

Within her lone retreat.** 

Thb next morning Adeline awoke in her 
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humble dwelling more refreshed than she had 
felt for months ; she arose, dressed herself for 
the first time without the aid of Crispin, and 
went down to assist in the household labours. 

This, however old Mrs. Paine would not hear 
of, but said if her ladyship must needs do 
something, she would be very glad to have 
some beans planted in the garden. 

^' Mrs. Crispin tells me, your ladyship is an 
excellent gardener ; here milady are the seeds, 
but you must be pleased to take your breakfast 
first, it is quite ready in the parlour." 

After break&st Adeline took the seeds and 
garden utensils, and began to work in the place 
she was desired. It was at the back of the 
cottage on a hill which sloped towards the 
south, and commanded a lovely view over the 
valley. There was something in this employ- 
ment, in the fresh smell of the earth, in the 
sight of the dew drops sparkling on leaf and 
flower, which recalled most forcibly to her mind 
the happy days of youth. She thought of the dear 
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companion, her brother's fiiend, who had then 
assisted her; all the conversations she had then 
had with Arthur rose up in her mind with the 
vividness of reality. She thought of thepast, but 
without bitterness, with the feeling with which 
a delightful dream is sometimes remembered. 
The regret that the dream cannot be realized is 
almost extinguished by the pleasant impression 
it has left on our minds ; and because we know 
it can never come to pass, we do not regret that 
we have dreamt it. Adeline felt intense plea- 
sure in knowing that there had been, that there 
still lived in this world a creature so near per- 
fection, a character sublime as that of Arthur. 
Engaged with these thoughts, she did not 
neglect Mrs. Paine's garden ; but unlike many 
heroines, she put the right seeds in the right 
places, and did not mix mignonette and turnip 
seed together, as might have been expected, and 
as probably many persons under similar cir- 
cumstances would have done. The hours 
passed on, and when Adeline came near the end 
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of one border, she saw by the sun dial with 
much surprise that it was two o'clock. 

** Oh Milady/' exclaimed Crispin^ breathless 
with haste, ^^ there's a carriage just drove up to 
the door with a coronet upon it, oh dear, my 
heart beats so, whoever can it be ?" 

Adeline turned pale. 

" Ah dear lady, don't be fiightened, it ain't 
he, any how, for the servants are in crimson 
liveries." 

" But they are surely not come to see me V 

" Yes I heard the footman ask if your lady- 
ship was at home." 

** And you said not " 

^^ It was not me he asked, and I don't know 
what answer Mrs* Paine gived, but sure bless 
my stars if the ladies an't coming into the 
garden; oh I wish your ladyship had got 
your other bonnet on, and lack-a-day what a 
tumbled dress^ and if you han't put on your 
pellary on wrong'' side outwards. Well I never 
will let your ladyship dress your own self 
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again/' she continued trying to adjust Adeline's 
attire. 

By this time the strangers had approached 
near enough to enable Adeline to distinguish 
their features. A diminutive figure, dressed in 
white, toddled along with short, quick steps be- 
fore a large fat redfaced lady whose counten- 
ance Adehne did not remember ever to have 
seen before. The small lady's face was nearly 
concealed by a deep Brussels' lace veil of the 
same snowy whiteness as the little muslin 
bonnet over which it hung, and the rest of her 
dress. Before they reached Adeline, the shorter 
lady turned round several times with a quick 
impatient jesture towards the other; and in 
the energetic, and rather querulous tone of her 
voice, Adeline recognized that of her old 
London acquaintance. Lady Oldington. 

** You are spoiling that rose tree Lady Al- 
lanston, that is not the way to train the 
branches. Here, you should do it so, and then 
room is left for the young shoots/' said Lady 
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Oldington, taking the branch out of Adeline's 
hand and placing it along the wall. ^^ There, 
now where is your hammer, what haven't you 
got one ? why I see you know nothing at all 
about gardening." 

" My dear Lady Oldington you forget you 

have not introduced me to to your fiiend/' 

said the other lady. 

*' No for 1 hate introducing people, particu- 
larly when I know they wiU never care a pin 
for each other.'' 

But your friend will never know who I 
am.^ 

"Ah that's true; Lady Allanston, this is 
Lady Nordham, in whose house, Stoke Park, I 
am staying, and who has brought me to see you.'' 

" I am very much obliged to you for thinking 
of me," said Adeline. 

*^ Obliged to me ! then :you must be obliged 
to all England, for nothing else has been 
thought or talked of during the entire season. 
The murder of Smith perhaps, occupied a short 
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interval, but you were resumed again when 
there was nothing better to think of." 

'^ Remember my dear Lady Oldington, what 
you are saying/' whispered Lady Nordham. 

" I know what I am saying ; well, now Lady 
Allanston, tell me why you set yourself down 
in this little nest, and why you do not come to 
London, and why you do not marry that hero, 
that dear man who is performing such exploits 
in Spain, eh?*' 

" I really — I don't know who you mean, I 
have heard nothing about any one for many 
months,'' said Adeline. 

** Oh, I suppose you don't read the papers ; 
well, no more do I, but I always know what's 
going on ; so you have not heard about Lord 
Fitzmore, Mr. Vernon, your adorer? no, I 
see you haven't; but don't look so pale, 
there is no bad news ; on the contrary, he has 
shown himself to be what I always knew he 
was, the greatest hero in Europe." 

*^ But when, how, where, did you hear it ?" 
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" In yesterday's paper, which I brought you 
to read. What have I done with it Lady Nord- 
ham?" 

*' I suppose you have left it in the carriage.'' 

" Well I will leave it with you when I go ; 
now come in, and show me your house, here 
give me your arm. Oh what beautiful tulips,'' 
she continued as she pulled Adeline towards 
the house, and stooped down to pick some of 
the best flowers. 

'^ WeU, this is a pretty spot, but stUl I think 
you would do better in London; you know my 
dear, you might have a great deal of excellent 
society, you would be received by all the blues, 
because you would be a lion, and then, you 
would have of course all the men in London 
at your feet. Why don't you go to your fiither's 
nice large house ? has he still got it in — whafs 
the name of the street ?" 

" He has, but I never liked London," said 

Adeline. 
"Ah no, I remember you never would be- 
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come the fashion ; but now you would be quite 
the rage in spite of yourself, after all these 
trials, and then you would never be able to help 
enjoying it/^ 

^^ But you forget that no one can visit me." 

"No, I know the prudes and Lady Love- 
morels set would not, but most of the saints 
would, because they know you are so religious, 
and they consider Lord Fitzmore as a sort of 
martyr to religion/^ 

" Do they really think of him so kindly V 
inquired Adeline, her face beaming with delight 
to find that some people had sufficient charity 
to appreciate his motives. 

" Kindly my dear! not at all, there is nothing 
kind about them, they only respect and make a 
fuss about Lord Fitzmore, because they think he 
belongs to their sect, he's a saint, and therefore 
the saints admire him. They think you are one 
too, but I am not sure of it yet ; however you 
might easily make yourself one, as I do very 
often myself when I want to get some of them 
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to come to my parties^ and meet some of the 
runaway good-for-nothing ladies like you, whom 
no one will visit. I like to see Lady C — who 
would as soon set her foot in the infernal regions 
as in a theatre, and who would not let her chil- 
dren learn to dance on any account : I like to see 
her sitting on the same sofa with the Countess 
of what's her name — or Mrs. Peebles, ci- 
devant actress. I like to mix people up in that 
way^ it does them all good. I like to shake 
people together and make them change cha- 
racters for a little. The saints then put on a 
cross and uncharitable look, which ought to 
belong to the worldly, and the sinners look as 
pleased as punch, and full of good humour at 
finding themselves in such decent society. Oh 
what a steep step you have got to your back 
door ; it does not suit my short legs. You are 
going to have boiled mutton and cabbage for 
dinner, I smell it. Is it nearly ready? I feel 
quite hungry. We did not get any luncheon 
at Holcomb Park ; bye-the-bye, do you know 
Lady who is it that has taken it ?'' 
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** Lady Dulworth. No I have never even 
seen her, though she was one of our nearest 
neighbours at Norman Court. '^ 

'* I thought 80, then can you tell me, why 
she shuts herself up in that strange manner ?'' 

*'No/' said Adeline, "we never could ascertain 
the cause. But her husband was a particularly 
shy man, and perhaps she did not wish to make 
him see people, when he disliked it." 

"Very true, but she goes on in the same 
way here I find, never been to church or out- 
side the park, and no one, not even the garden 
people, have seen her face. We have just 
called there, and I tried all those means which 
generally succeed so well, to get into the house, 
but in vain. I want particularly to make her 
acquaintance, and should like to go and spend 
a month with her.^' 

Lady Nordham smiled, and the Viscountess 
continued, " could not even get into the garden, 
though I got out of the carriage, and seized 
hold of a beautiful boy, and begged him to 
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take me to his mamma ; he shook his head, and 
said so firmly that his mamma would not see 
any one, that I saw there was no chance. I 
took quite a fancy to the youth ; what an ex- 
cellent partie he will be ! You have not a very 
comfortable room, Lady AUanston, and oh what 
a hard, ricketty chair ; I must say I think you 
are very foolish, to* bury yourself in such a 
place.'* 

'^ I am afraid I must take you away,*' said 
Lady Nordham, whose good-natured disposition 
felt 'that Lady Oldington's incautious remarks 
could not be very pleasant to Adeline. 

"But would you like to have some lun- 
cheon ?*' said Adeline, with a cheerful unem- 
barrassed air. " I cannot answer for its being 
very good," she added with a smile, " nor are 
there any silver knives or forks.'* 

" Oh we shall be home soon,*' said Lady 
Nordham, as she rose to depart. 

^' Soon ! why its two hours* drive at least ; 
give me a bit of bread, I don't want any thing 
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else. Stay Lady AUanston, you need not go 
for it ; send it me when we are in the carriage, 
and I will give you the newspaper I mentioned; 
I know you are dying to be alone to read it ; 
ah, you need not blush, its very natural ; now 
good bye, if you had a spare room, I would 
come and spend a week with you/^ 

Adeline was acquainted Vith the peculiarities 
of Lady Oldington's character, and she had 
always thought the old lady had much kind- 
ness of heart concealed under an appearance, or 
rather an affectation of worldliness ; and this visit, 
and Lady Oldington's kind thoughtfulness in 
bringing the newspaper, fully confirmed Ade- 
line's good opinion of the old Viscountess. 

It was with heartfelt joy and thankfulness 
that Adeline read the account of an engagement 
which had lately taken place in Spain, in which 
Lord Fitzmore had particularly distinguished 
himself; she no longer strove to repress her 
joy, or to banish his image from her mind. 
She could never be his, but since she was now 
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actually divorced from her husband, she did 
not so scrupulously prevent her imagination 
from wandering towards Spain. 

Weeks and months passed away; Adeline 
found that her one hundred a year, had not 
been much encroached on, and she determined 
henceforth to indulge herself in a newspaper 
and a few new books. She sometimes took 
long walks, and went near Holcomb Park, but of 
course she would not intrude within the gates, 
though it looked so beautiful that, she felt in- 
clined to regret it was forbidden ground. 

One day as Adeline was standing on a rocky 
eminence near the road, gazing at the beau- 
tiful view over Holcomb Park, she heard a 
sudden cry of distress, and looking down upon 
the road, she beheld a large dog attacking a 
boy ; at the same moment she heard shouts at 
a distance of " mad dog.'' 

For herself she felt no fear, and she was 
turning over in her mind how it would be 
possible to render any assistance to the poor 
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young lad, when her eye fell on a pile of stakes, 
intended for hurdles, which was near ; in an 
instant she seized the longest she could find, 
and with it aimed so well directed a blow at the 
dog*s head, that he let go his hold of the boy 
and fell prostrate on the ground, foaming at 
the mouth, but apparently in a helpless state. 

AdeUne ran to the boy, and inquired with 
great anxiety whether he was bitten. 

" I am,^* said the boy, with a lip which quiv- 
ered at the prospect of a horrible death, but 
with an expression of heroism in his eye, 
which seemed to triumph over all fears and 
regrets. 

** Where is the place ? show it me at once, 
you may yet be saved,'' said Adeline. 

** Perhaps I may, if the bite were immediately 
cut out, but kind lady do not stay here, was it 
really your fairy hand which dealt that blow 
and rid me of the monster? Oh, how — ^^ 

^^It was, but show me the wound quick," 
she said, stooping down and taking hold of the 
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foot she saw was bleeding ; she drew off the 
stocking, and before the boy was aware of her 
intention, applied her lips to the wound. 

*' Gracious heaven, lady, what are you doing?" 
he said, trying to wrest his foot from her. " I 
beseech you not to endanger your life, nay, I 
will not suffer it ; you have already saved 
mine." 

But Adeline, though small and delicately 
formed, always acquired a sort of supernatural 
strength, when occupied with any thing that 
powerfiiUy called forth the kindly feelings of her 
heart ; and the same feelings which enabled her 
to deal such a powerful blow on the dog's head 
gave her strength to resist the lad's endeavours 
to withdraw his foot, and to prevent her from 
finishing her intention. 

" Do not be alarmed on my account,** she 
said, " there is not the slightest danger for me, 
and I trust there will now be far less for you.'* 
She then washed her mouth in a brook which 
ran near. 
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In the mean time two men had succeeded in 
killing the dog, and at Adeline's suggestion 
another went off to fetch the nearest physi- 
cian. 

** I will try and walk home however," said 
the boy, '* lest my mother should hear of the 
accident ; dearest, kindest lady, will you ac- 
company me, and receive the thanks of a 
mother for preserving her only son ? you hesi- 
tate ! oh, do not refuse me. If destined to die, 
I think I could quit this beautiful world with 
less regret, if I knew you were near to console 
her. Come, I am sure she will love you, though 
she loves no one in the whole world but me." 

" But you forget that I do not even know 
who " 

" That is true, — ^well — only come, and I will 
tell you as we walk along, but I must lean on 
your arm for I can scarcely move my foot.'* 

" One of these men had better carry you,'* 
said Adeline, who could not bear the idea of 
intruding into any one's family. 
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" Well, I will do any thing you wish, if you 
will only come with me," he continued in a per- 
suasive tone, while his beautiful features and 
dark eyes were illumined with a radiant ex- 
pression of hope. 

**I cannot accompany you,'* said Adeline 
firmly. 

**Then I will not stir firom this place, — I 
will not leave you, — no, — for your countenance 
is beautiful, and fills me with more delight than 
a lovely view at sunset. It is like the sound of 
music to my ear, and sweeter, — oh sweeter than 
any flower that grows.'' 

" Pray do not waste the moments which may 
be so precious, remember that your mother 
may hear of your accident, and surely you 
would not wish to cause her unnecessary 
alarm." 

" Oh, no ; but I cannot, — I will not — part 
from you; come, I implore you, come near the 
house, and my mother shall come out herself 
and bring you to me, and if I die you will con- 
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sole her ! oh, do ! I see you will ; oh how en- 
chanted I am." 

Supported by one of the labourers, the poor 
boy hobbled along, holding one of Adeline's 
hands, who obeyed his earnest wishes most re- 
luctantly, and they proceeded along the high 
road. They had not gone far when a piercing 
shriek was heard in the wood of Holcomb Park, 
and a lady attired in black darted out from 
the hedge, and threw her arms round the 
young man's neck. Then with an expression 
of agony on her pale features, she proceeded to 
examine the wound. 

"A physician! — go run for your life I" she 
passionately exclaimed to the labourer. "A 
hundred, — a thousand pounds you shall have 
if you bring him here in five minutes ; go, — do 
not stay to listen to me, you shall have any 
thing you ask, if you return with a physician !'* 
The man ran off with the speed of lightning, 
and then the lady, without saying another 
word, bent down to apply her lips to the 
wound. 
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^' Stay dearest mother, that has been done ; 
this lady — this angel — both killed the dog, and 
saved your son's life ! Here dearest lady, this 
is my mother, — Lady Dulworth. Oh how you 
stare at each other, why ^tis as if you each saw 
an apparition/' 

" Saved your life my son ! saved your life '/' 
said Lady Dulworth, while her large dark eyes 
were rivetted on Adeline's face, with an ex- 
pression of more wonder and curiosity than 
kindness. 

** Is that all you say to her, mother ? oh then 
you love me not, or you would throw yourself 
at her feet ; oh ! if you loved me, you would be 
grateful, you would adore her as my pre- 
server/' 

" I am, dearest boy ; but oh Frederick, a 
strange, a dreadful recollection is awakened by 
her beautiful features, yet, I cannot, — ^no, — I 
know not ; tell me lady, dearest lady, for you 
well deserve my everlasting thanks, and my every 
desire, the object of my life shall be to show 
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you my gratitude. Yet tell me, — no,— I will 
not learn who you are, till I have clasped you 
in my arms.'' 

** Stay !'' exclaimed Adeline, waving her hand 
with gentle dignity ; '^do not approach till you 
know, for I am considered unworthy to asso- 
ciate with my fellow - creatures. I have no 
name." 

'* Hah !" exclaimed Lady Dulworth, scanning 
her from head to foot, " but proceed.'* 

'' My dear mother, do not look so furious, 
you will terrify that gentle, that angelic crea- 
ture. What is a name? why a mere empty 
soimd. I am glad she has no name, for then I 
shall try and invent some lovely, harmonious 

word which shall express ^yet no, nothing 

can express what she is, but herself.'' 

"Forgive me lady," said Lady Dulworth, 
'^ Forgive me if my looks offended, I am not 
used to study my looks ; indeed I know they 
would, they must offend ; they would embitter 
happiness, and by their burning fury wither up 
every source of joy in another's mind." 
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'^Oh mother^ say not so; am not I, who 
live and hang upon your looks^ am not I 
happy ? do not be so unjust to yourself, and 
conceal not your dear features from this lady, 
nay do not put down that horrible veil/' 

" I must, my son, or you would read a tale 
on my countenance as would harrow your very 
soul. Now,'' she continued, after placing the 
black gauze over her face, and holding out her 
hand to Adeline. " Now, dearest lady, forgive 
me, and tell me, — or no, — do not, for I think — 
yes — I am sure I know your name, and that I 
see before me, that most injured of women, the 
wife of " 

^^ I am no longer the wife of any, but Allan- 
ston was the name I received at God's altar." 

** No longer his wife! hah ! is it really so? Is 
he free ? but tell me lady, answer one question 
candidly, and I will no longer torment you by 
dwelling on so painful a subject ; yet no, I see 
you would rather not, and indeed your counte- 
nance is like the smooth surface of a calm lake, 
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reflecting beautifully the feelings of others ; and 
yet, without disturbing the bright picture at the 
surface, I can see through its clear and apparently 
unfathomable depth the hidden feelings be- 
neath. Tes, there is much passion there, but 
it lies too deep to agitate the surface. Lady, you 
must come to our house, and teach us where to 
find that power which supports you in misfor- 
tune ; you must show us that philosophy which 
can enable one, bom amid grandeur, to dwell in 
yonder cottage, and to preserve, when deserted 
by all the world, a countenance so calm, nay 
almost happy /^ 

'^Tes dear lady, come,'' said Frederick, '^and 
we shall all be happy.'' 

^' I am not worthy of such kindness. Lady 
Dulworth, indeed I cannot/' 

** Wherefore dear lady ? nay, I will not let 
you depart; for — believe me, I have often 
wished, and longed to behold you : but oh ! my 
poor Frederick, I wish that physician would ar- 
rive, though thanks to this lady, I hope and 
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trust you are safe, still I cannot rest till he has 
given his opinion/' 

'^ Here he comes dear mamma. '^ 

^^ Thank God, my dear child/^ she continued, 
throwing her arms round his neck. *^ How 
strange that the sight of your preserver 
awakened such a tumult of emotions in my 
heart that I nearly forgot your danger.^' 

" I do not wonder dear mother, for surely, if 
ever there was an angel upon earth, it is she/^ 

At this moment, a man arrived on horse-back 
at fiill gallop. It was the physician, who pro- 
ceeded to examine the boy's foot. He was 
fortunately provided with instruments, and he 
immediately operated on the wound. 

Adeline with instinctive kindness held the 
boy's hand while his mother looked on in an 
attitude of intense anxiety. 

** I trust there will be no danger,*' said the 
physician after he had finished, ^'the wound 
was fortunately in a muscular part, where X 
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have been able to make a deep incision without 
risk/' 

Lady Dulworth again expressed her warmest 
thanks to Adeline. The physician said that 
with so large a wound there would have been 
but little chance of safety^ but for the means 
she had so promptly and heroically employed. 

" Now then/' she said, ^' you cannot^ you 
will not^ refuse to come and watch the recovery 
of that dear boy whose life you have preserved. 
At all events, if you will not remain with us 
entirely, come into the house, till the carriage is 
ordered." 

** Yes, I know she will do that, at least,'' 
said Frederick. ^^And then if she must go 
home, I wiU go and see her, and so will you 
dear mammal' 

" Certainly my boy, but I hope we shall soon 
persuade her to quit a dwelling so ill suited to 
her merits. How often/' continued Lady 
Dulworth in a tremulous voice, "how often 
have I lamented that you should be thus ba- 
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nished, thus buried in a place, where, if report 
is true, you have no means of exercising even 
your talents, no books, no musical instruments ; 
how wonderful it is that so far from looking 
the picture of misery I expected to have seen, 
you appear radiant not with joy; yet your 
8unk cheek tells of all you have suffered, but the 
faint colour on it shows returning health, and 
the calm expression of your forehead evinces a 
feeling not altogether of happiness, but of hope 
and peace, something far more lovely and inter- 
esting than happiness itself, something which I 
never, never could feel, something which I did 
not believe existed in this world." 

By this time they had reached the ^house, 
and as they entered the hall, Adeline, whose 
eyes and taste were well accustomed to gran- 
deur, was struck by the extreme luxury and 
splendour of every thing. 

Thehall and gallerieswere adorned with statues 
of rare excellence, and with vases of the richest an- 
tique marbles containing a profusion of beautiful 
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flowers. They passed on to a drawing room which 
was furnished in the same degree of splendour^ 
but all appeared different from any thing Adeline 
had ever beheld. The rich satin hangings of a 
dark purple colour gave an air^ not of gbom, 
but of something approaching to it, a dreamy 
sort of awe. One of the massive tables of 
verde antico was half covered with manuscripts 
in a character tmknown to Adeline ; on anothei^ 
of pietra dura, lay some brown clay and a half 
finished statue of Psyche. They passed on to 
another room, Where the red damask hangings 
were partly concealed by some beautiful pictures 
of ancient Italian masters ; here the light was 
only admitted firom the top, which showed the 
paintings to great advantage, but preserved the 
same air of something approaching to gloom. A 
large easel stood on one side, on which rested a 
picture scarcely begun, but in the outline 
Adeline recognised the features of Frederick. 

^' Don't look at that, dear lady, but come and 
see this one which mamma finished last year/' 
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^^ Never mind it now idy child, let us go and 
sit down in the Kbraty, I see Lady — Lady ** 

'^ Ton are right, I am not Lady Allanston, 
and you do not know my*other name ; I should 
like you to call me Adeline/' 

** Adeline ! was that the name he — ^your 
husband called you?" exclaimed Lady Dul- 
worth with eagerness. 

^' Oh mother do not speak so harshly ; forgive 
her, dear lady, dearest Adeline forgive her ; for I 
know often when she means and wishes to be 
kind, she appears the reverse; how good of 
you to let us call you Adeline, I like the name 
very much.'* 

" I like it, I love it tpo,*' said Lady Dulworth 
in a softened tone, *^ again I crave your forgive- 
ness. What was I going to say? oh I have it, 
yes I thought you looked as if you felt those 
rooms were duU and gloomy, and therefore we 
will go on to the library/' 

^^ Ah I am so glad. I love that dear old 
library,'* exclfdmed Frederick, " I delight in the 
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splendid view from all its old windows, but 
mamma never likes to look out of a window by 
day light, she loves not the bright cheering sun- 
shine and the trees and flowers — '^ 

**You mistake me Frederick, I delight in 
flowers/' 

^'Tes, in those great vases, but you do not 
delight in every little wild flower that grows on 
the rocks, and among the woods, that smell as 
fresh as if they had just fallen from the skies, 
and which do not overpower me, like your 
choice exotics/' 

"The wild flowers, Frederick, remind me of 
scenes I wish to forget, and of myself; and 
the face of nature recals to my mind, a world 
which is dead for me." 

After passing through another large room 
furnished in the style of the preceding, but 
filled with musical instruments, they reached 
the library. It was in the old part of the 
house, extending entirely along the southern 
front, and looked more like a gallery than a 
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room^ but with its numerous bay windows^ 
of all sizes and shapes, which let in every 
ray of sun that shone, possessed an air 
of cheerful and grotesque grandeur. The 
ceiling was rather low, but it was carved in so 
many quaint devices, that one could not regret 
its nearness. The room seemed to have been 
built at different periods ; several of the win- 
dows were of that picturesque style of archi- 
tecture called the early English, others of the 
more decorated period of gothic ; the latter 
still contained some old painted glass, on which 
was emblazoned the arms and devices of the old 
family, from whom the mansion was purchased 
by Lady Dulwojrth. The two huge fire places 
at either end, were also of different architecture, 
the one at the western side carved in stone, was 
held by the county antiquarians to be one of 
the earliest date in England ; it was adorned at 
the sides by two uncouth figures holding enor- 
mous clubs. The other was of oak carved in i 
wreaths of flowers in the same elaborate manner 
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as the wainscottmg on the walls. A range 
of ancient book shelves^ covered a part of the 
wainscotting, and contained a number of old 
tomes which to judge by their mouldy calf-skin 
bindings, might be coeval with the old 
chimney-piece itself, or with the coats of mail 
and ponderous battle axes which were sus- 
pended above. 

The furniture of this room was quite of a 
different character from the others through 
which they had passed ; the luxurious eastern 
looking ottomans were here replaced by a 
number of old straight backed carved chairs, 
and some sofas of tapestry work which were 
ranged along the walls ; and their stiff forms 
and even the brilliant colours of some, were 
reflected in the highly polished floor. Some 
enormous China vases were placed in the 
windows and filled with flowers. A Turkey 
carpet covered the part of the room near the 
old fire place, where a large table strewed with 
books, writing materials, and some mathemati- 
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cal instruments, showed that some one had 
been lately studying there. Though the room 
was composed of too many different styles 
of architecture to be termed beautiful, yet there 
was something interesting in the grotesque 
variety of its details, and something cheering 
in the numerous windows, and the bright sun- 
beams which, passing through the brilliant 
painted glass, cast such gorgeous colours on the 
walls and floor. The beautiful views which the 
lower casement of each window commanded, 
the song of birds from an aviary beneath, the 
smell of flowers from the parterre, all these 
combined to make it, as Adeline thought, one 
of the most delightful rooms she ever beheld. 

^* I see you like my favourite library/* said 
Frederick when they were seated on one of the 
sofas near the old fire place. ^^ I am so glad, 
for I hope now I shall not have to pass so many 
solitary hours at this table. Oh, I love dear 
Holcomb*! I had no room like this at Ray- 
land. It is very strange, but I cannot read or 
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write half so well^ when I have not a beautiful 
view to look at whenever I raise my eyes^ or 
without a beam of sun shining across the room 
to warm and cheer me. Then I delight in all 
that old armour^ and the inlaid cabinets^ and 
those little caskets at the top ; oh ! I often sit 
here at twiUght^ till I fancy the beautiful ladies 
whose garments used to repose in those cabi- 
netSj come and attire themselves^ and take their 
costly jewels from the caskets; and then I see the 
knights arrayed in their suits of arms, I hear 
the clash of spears, as they contend in honour 
of the lady of their thoughts ; I see ** 

*' My dear boy/^ said Lady Dulworth, "you 

will tire Lady Adeline, if you will allow me 

to call you so/' 

'* Yes, she will, she will, and oh, my dearest 
mother, how delightful to have a friend ; ah, 
now I really know the meaning of the word, 
for you told me that old Jonathan and the 
other servants could never be my friends, and 
you are my mother; so that I, — we, indeed have 
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had none ; oh what a fortunate, what a delight- 
ful day this has been/' he exclaimed covering 
Adeline^s hands with kisses. 

'* God grant it may prove so," thought Ade- 
line as she gazed on his handsome features ; 
his large and speaking eyes at one moment 
beamed with kindness, tempering the proud 
curl of his lip, while at the next their vivacious 
sparkle made the melancholy expression which 
sate on his brow less apparent. Tet, the more 
Adeline gazed, the more she discovered in all 
his features an air of premature care, for which 
she was quite at a loss to account, and with 
which the cheerful and buoyant tones of his 
voice did not accord. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Why should we faint and fear to live alone. 
Since all alone, so Heaven has will'd, we die 

Nor even the tendereit heart, and next our own* 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh ? 

Each in his hidden sphere of joy or woe 
Our hermits' spirits dwell, and range apart, 

Our eyes see all around in gloom or glow— 
Hues of their own, fresh borrowed from the heart. 

ChRISTUN YlAR. 

After this event, Adeline existed no longer in 
solitude ; though she would not accept the re- 
peated and urgent request of both Lady Dul- 
worth and her son, and take up her permanent 
abode at Holcomb Park, she often spent many 
days there, and became more and more 
interested in young Elrington, whose life she 
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had been so instrumental in preserving. He in 
return became so fond of her^ that he could not 
endure to be separated. His affection for his 
mother consisted more in admiration for her su- 
perior mind, it was a feeUng more of veneration 
than of love. He was a strange boy ; the con- 
stant solitude in which he lived, being wholly 
separated from the companionship of any other 
children, the gloomy and solemn abode of his 
mother, had given him a peculiarly poetic turn 
he had even on the most common subject a 
of mind ; way of expressing his ideas, which 
sounded something hke the figurative expres- 
sion of eastern poesy. 

Lady Dulworth continued uniformly kind in 
her manner to Adeline ; but there was some- 
thing about her, it could not quite be called 
restraint, which prevented Adeline from be- 
coming really intimate. Lady Dulworth too 
passed much of her time in reading, and 
it was only when occupied with painting or 
modelling that she was visible. 
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Though it was apparent that her son engrossed 
much of her thoughts^ and that it was with a 
view to finish his education, she studied so 
deeply, yet there was but Uttle tender or mo- 
therly affection visible in her manner. 

Adeline remarked that she sometimes regarded 
him with passionate fondness, when he did or 
said any thing which gave evidence of very su- 
perior talent, but at others when he was 
occupied in any pursuit which was more suited 
to his age, but which she considered childish, 
she would reprimand him as sharply and look 
as angry as if he was committing some actual 
crime. 

Adeline observed with extreme sorrow that 
the only thing which never seemed to be 
thought of in his education was that which she 
considered the most important of all — Religion ; 
she endeavoured to ascertain from Frederick 
himself, what ideas he had upon the subject ; 
and she was gratified to find that he seemed to 
have a strong innate feeling of the existence of 
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a supreme being, but he was lamentably igno- 
rant of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 
That he should excel in every thing, and be ad- 
mired in this world, seemed to be the great 
object of his mother's life. Yet Lady Dulworth 
did not appear irreligious ; whenever Adeline 
introduced the subject of religion, she listened 
with much attei^tion, and even sometimes ad- 
mired most enthusiastically the sublimity of 
its doctrines. But Adeline thought her heart 
was not touched. Though nothing could be 
more retired than the life they led, though none 
of those things which are usually termed 
worldly vanities in the shape of society ever 
came in the way, and it seemed that Lady 
Dulworth had never been to a theatre in her Ufe, 
and scarcely knew what a ball or a party meant; 
though household concerns never interfered, or 
in any way occupied her time, yet -still she 
seemed always too deeply engrossed by some 
study or pursuit to bestow a thought on her 
immortal soul. 
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One evening, the three friends were sitting 
round the old fireplace in the long libndy. 
This sounds as if they were unemployed, 
which however was not the case. Lady Dul- 
worth was seated at a small table, occupied in 
transcribing a curious Arabic manuscript ; her 
pen seldom ceased to trace the figures on the 

paper, yet she sometimes joined in the conver- 
sation of the other two, and thus showed ' that 
she heard and understood all they said. Ade- 
line was making a little under garment for a 
poor child, and Frederick was taking the like- 
ness in chalk of an enormous dog which lay 
asleep on one side of the hearth. The large 
room was so well lighted that it appeared not 
much less cheerful than by day ; the outlines 
of the old armour and the inlaid cabinets and 
large china 'vases were not quite so clearly de- 
fined, and therefore, without appearing gloomy, 
left more play for the imagination. A bright 
wood fire in both the chimnies sent forth those 
dancing flickering rays of light, which impart 
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to the objects on which they shine an appear- 
ance of cheerftdness or melancholy, according 
to the tone of mind of the person who beholds 
them. 

A heavy rain pattered against the numerous 
windows, and the wind howled through the old 
oak trees, and swept along the grotesque 
carving which ornamented the front of the 
house ; but these mournful sounds did not 
mingle unpleasingly with the brisk crackling 
of the burning wood in the large fire-places. If 
they did not dispose the heart to joy, they at 
least infused into it a feeUng of thankfulness^ 
and a sensation of comfort. Occasional peals 
of distant thunder were heard, and vivid flashes 
of lightning were seen through the crevices of 
the old oak shutters. The storm gradually ap- 
proached, and the flashes of lightning became so 
bright that they appeared to dart in dazzling 
mazes about the polished floor. 

" How fortunate, dear Adeline, that you did 
not go home this evening, you know I pre- 
dicted this storm,'' exclaimed Frederick. 
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Lady Dulworth had been silent^ but since 
the storm began^ her attention was no longer 
absorbed by the manuscript ; her eyes followed 
the flashes of lightning not with a look either 
of fear or admiration^ but as if some strange 
feeling was awakened in her mind by the sight ; 
a faint tinge of colour^ suffused her alabaster 
cheek ; her lips were half parted as if about 
to speak, her hand still held the pen, but it 
no longer traced a line ; there was something 
in the inspired expression of her countenance, 
in thelisteningattitude, and the graceful drapery, 
which descended on each side of her face, 
which recalled to AdeUne's mind, a beautiful 
sibyl of Georgione's. Her delicate hand sup- 
ported her head ; a few light tresses of bright 
golden hair escaped from beneath a dark sort 
of head dress^ which was arranged something 
in the form of a turban, and thus increased 
the resemblance. AdeUne gazed on her with 
intense admiration, never had she appeared 
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SO beautiful, never had she seemed to feel so 
deeply as now^ when listening to these wild 
and awful sounds. There was usually, Adeline 
thought, a great want of softness in her ex- 
pression ; even when she first saw her, when 
anxiety for her son^s safety seemed to agitate 
her deeply, there was nothing of the tender- 
ness of love in her countenance. It ap- 
peared like a bitter, settled and rebellious grief. 
Now, though her eyes gazed so wildly, there 
was more feeling in their glance, and Adeline 
fancied she saw a tear glisten in the long eye- 
lash, when for a moment it descended over the 
bnUiant orb beneath. 

She felt the utmost curiosity to know some- 
thing of Lady Dulworth's history, which she 
was convinced must be a strange one; but 
about which a strict silence was always pre- 
served. Even Frederick seemed to know no- 
thing of his father, and when once Adeline 
mentioned something relating ^ his birth, he 
assumed a grave and solemn air, and conjured 
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her never to mention the subject before his 
mother. Her curiosity however increased, 
when Adeline now looked on that countenance 
where every feature was expressive of such 
deep feeling. She was unwilling to disturb her 
friend, though she longed to say something 
which might make Lady Dulworth express in 
words the feelings which agitated her. At last 
the silence was broken by Frederick, who had 
appeared to be also affected by the storm. 

^ How I deUght in thunder, and that bright 
and beautiful lightning. It convinces me more 
than any thing else of the existence of a God ; 
dear AdeUne, I really feel his presence now ; I 
feel the truth of all you say, and how utterly 
powerless I am ;^ that I cannot make one hair 
black or white, nor could any power on earth 
prolong my life, if God chose to smite me with 
that lightning ! but I am not afraid, for I feel 
I should still continue to exist.^' 

Lady Dulworth gazed on him with suiprise. 
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and appeared to ponder deeply over his words ; 
Idler a few moments she said^ — 

^' But my dear boy^ do you think that the ex- 
istence you speak of would be a state of happi- 
ness ?^' 

'* I hope so; why should it not dear mamma?^' 
"To you it may be, but for myself I cannot 
imagine any bliss in the next world. No ; I 
think our condition there must depend upon the 
state of mind; a^d the degree of happiness we 
enjoy here ; we cannot be changed at the hour 
of death; as we die^ so must we awake, otherwise 
there would be no individuaUty, If we die in 
misery we must arise also in woe/^ 

'^ Oh Lady Dulworth, do hot I pray indulge in 
such gloomy ideas/^ said Adeline ; ^^ this would 
indeed be miserable, if we thought that the mis- 
fortunes of this life should be our portion also 
in the next; we have the strongest evidence in 
Scripture to prove the contrary ; are not all the 
greatest blessings of eternal happiness promised 
to those who mourn, to those who suffer in this 
state of probation }'' 
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*' They are I know/* said Lady Dulworth, 
*^ but I cannot feel any consolation in th6m, I 
have lost all knowledge of happiness^ it is a 
word which sounds in my ears^ but conveys no 
meaning to my senses; I cannot compre- 
hend it:' 

*' Yet surely in early youth you must have 
felt it,'' said Adeline, 

^^ I once dreamt of bliss,'' exclaimed Lady 
Dulworth with bitterness, ''I once dreamt there 
were such things as goodness, glory, happiness, 
and love ; but I awoke, and the illusion was 
gone.'' 

Adeline was at a loss how to reply to one in 
a state of mind so strange, and to her so unin- 
telligible: AUanston had often uttered ex- 
actly such sentiments, and she longed, as she 
had done before in his case, to say something 
which might inspire better feeUngs. 

^^ Dear Lady Dulworth, you said that once 
you dreamt of happiness ; might not that dream 
be realized in the next world ? though it may 
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have been destroyed in this ; the feeling of joy 
you once experienced may again revive." 

** Never," said Lady Dulworth, with a bitter 
smile, '* the feeling is utterly extinguished, gone, 
never, never to return/^ 

**Look at your child ! look no, — not now, 

for he is I see, infected at this moment with 
your feelings; but look at him when radiant 
with delight, look at his countenance when he 
gazes on a lovely sun- set, — when he is reading 
beautiful poetry, see and behold his joy ; then 
declare if you can, — there is not such a thing 
as happiness." 

^^ She is right, dear mamma ; and look at her- 
self at this moment, see what a ray of jojrful 
anticipation is cast over her beautiful face by 
the anxiety, the hope to make you happy. It 
tinges, her pale cheek with a colour more lovely 
than the rosy hue of departing day ; there now 
it is deeper still,^' he continued, taking Ade- 
line's hand with enthusiasm. " Will you not 
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believe her ? will you not try and think that 
joy and happiness can exist ?'^ 

Lady Dulworth shook her head mournfully, 
and said, '' I grant there is such a thing as 
forgetfulness of misery ; even I, when busied in 
some deep study, experience a temporary ab- 
straction. I live in the pages of my book in 
the same manner that Frederick is absorbed in 
the admiration of beautiful scenery, music or 
poetry ; but that is only self-forgetfulness." 

** Then do you really think your son will not 
be saved ? that he wilL not enjoy eternal bliss?" 
said Adeline. ^^Oh if such be your opinion, 
you must indeed be wretched. I only wonder 
that you can ever experience a moment of what 
you call forgetfulness.'' 

'^ I am miserable indeed/' said Lady Dul- 
worth, " yet I can contemplate no bliss even 
for him. I think his mind is formed unfortu- 
nately, in a mould which is never destined for 
joy ; oh ! that he were more like you ; perhaps 
you may be able to instil some of your feeling 
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into his heart; — ^yet no, — it cannot be, destiny 
must be fulfiUed !'" 

Nevertheless, Adeline under the sanction of 
his mother, oflen endeavoured to infuse a spirit 
of Christianity into the mind of Frederick. In 
this delightful occupation, and with the hope 
that some day Lady Dulworth would also ac- 
quire a more cheerful state of mind ; the time 
and years rolled on, and the period arrived 
when Elrington was to commence^ or rather 
terminate^ his studies at Oxford. This was 
merely for the purpose of introducing him into 
society ; for under the sole tuition of his mother 
he ah^ady knew much more than most young 
men who have taken a high degree. 

Adeline felt nearly as much interested as his mo- 
ther about Elrington's success, and far more anx- 
ious as to whether his disposition would be proof 
against the temptations, and remain unharmed 
amidst the dangers of a life so completely new. 
There was certainly much cause for fear. 
His passions were as strong as his feelings 
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were sensitive ; though he had known no one but 
his mother and Adeline, yet he took violent 
predilections for or againt particular characters. 
He abhorred Lord AUanston for his conduct 
towards Adeline, though he had never seen him, 
and quite adored Lord Fitzmore. He read 

with the utmost delight in the newspapers the 
account of the conduct of the latter in Spain ; 
yet Adeline had seldom mentioned his name, 
except once or twice by way of a practical illus- 
tration of her idea of a true Christian. She re- 
^ lated how he had refused to fight a duel with 
her husband, and thereby incurred the odium 
of mankind, and the appellation of a coward ! 
but she did not know the circumstances which 
gave peculiar merit to this action ; she was 
quite unaware of* the secret he possessed, or 
that one reason of his departure from England 
at a time when it appeared like a flight from 
the vengeance of Lord AUanston was, to avoid 
giving evidence which might have brought his 
antagonist to an ignominious death. 
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Adeline often tried to soften the inveterate 
dislike of Frederick EIrington to Allanston, but 
her kind endeavours were entirely frustrated by 
Lady Dulworth, who, seemed to have taken 
some strange aversion to his very name. When 
it was mentioned she became quite agitated, 
and if Adeline happened to relate the eulogiums 
bestowed on his able talents in the newspapers, 
her feelings became more bitter and her temper 
more violent than usual. 

Aft«r Frederick Elrington's departure for 
Oxford, Lady Dulworth quitted Holcomb. 
She tried to persuade Adeline to accompany 
her to Rayland, where she meant to remain till 
the summer vacation, but several reasons in- 
duced Adeline to reftise ; in the first place, she 
was unwilling to go to a place so near Norman 
Court, and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
all her own relations ; another was that when 
Frederick was not present, she never felt quite 
at her ease with his mother ; the kindred link 
was wanting which enabled them to understand 
each other. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



** For if one heaxt in perfect sympathy 
Beat with another, answering loye for loye, 

Weak mortals* all entranc'd, on earth would lie, 
Nor listen for those pnrer strains aboye. 

Or what if heayen for once its searching light 
Lent to some partial eye, disclosing all 

The rude bad thoughts, that in our bosoms* night 
Wander at large, nor heed loyes gentle thrall ? 

Who would not shun the dreary uncouth place ? 

As if, fond leaning where her infant idept, 
A mother's arm a serpent should embrace, 

So migh^e friendless liye, and die unwept." 

Christian Ybar. 

O wunderschon ist Gottes Erde 
Und werth, darauf yemiigt zu seyn I 
Drum will ich, bis ich Asche werde, 
Mich dieser schonen Erde freim ! 

HoLTZ 

With the recklessness of his former life. 
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Allanston again tried to enjoy the pleasures 
afforded by the worlds to stifle thought and 
all his better feelings. Again he became the 
terror of all husbands^ and the object which 
all match-making mothers aimed at, for he had 
succeeded in getting a divorce* The only being 
who seemed to have power to soften or in« 
fluence his stern nature was his child Olivia. 
For her sake he often assumed a shadow of his 
former self, when in her presence he became 
a different creature, and in the midst of all the 
busy turmoil of his political and profligate 
career, he daily devoted some hours to her 
instruction, and endeavoured patiently to instil 
into her mind precepts, which were quite con- 
trary to his manner of life* 

Fortunately Olivia was gifted by nature with 
one of those rare dispositions which are but 
little influenced by education, example or 
precept, she was one of those persons, who 
continue unshaken in their course and 
uncontaminated by the bad, with which 
they are surrounded. With some portion of 
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her mother's tenderness, she inherited much 
of her father's energy of mind, his enthusiastic 
love for the beautiful, and susceptibility of 
grandeur. She already gloried in her own 
firmness, and often alluded reproachfully to 
her father's prediction, that her unknown lover 
would be foi^tten. She early developed an 
extraordinary talent for drawing, and often 
amused herself by painting a resemblance of 
the strange boy. Her great anxiety was to 
see him and to marry, that she might at once 
fly to her still loved mother's arms. This 
ardent wish she did not attempt to conceal, 
though she was aware how bitterly it excited 
her father's anger. Indeed one great object of 
his life was to eradicate the image of Adeline 
from his child's heart, but he tried in vain. 
Time, so far from diminishing Olivia's love 
towards her injured parent, seemed only to 
increase the ardour and firmness of her 
attachment. With the spirit of opposition 
so common to the young, she persisted in 
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reading books of divinity^ though her father 
endeavoured by every means to disgust her 
with Christianity, with that religion for which 
his hatred seemed daily to increase ; he was 
resolved that his child should be educated 
according to the law of nature, that her own 
heart should be her sole guide. 

In searching diligently and proving to her 
own mind whether or no, there was any truth 
in that which her father maintained to be false, 
Olivia continued secretly to read the bible ; and 
her enthusiastic love for beauty and poetry, 
was gratified by the sublime purity of its style. 
Her deep knowledge of ancient literature, ren- 
dered its simple beauty more impressive, and 
she was struck with its contrast to the im- 
purity of heathen mythology, as well as its 
accordance with some of the best doctrines of 
the greatest ancient philosophers. Thus the 
very means which her father employed to wean 
her mind from what he termed the contracting 
influence of religion, was that which enabled 
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her, first to admire, then to love its precepts, 
and at last to be firmly convinced of its truth. 
She became what very few people have a chance 
of being, a real Christian from conviction, by 
diligent research of its truth; how different 
the world would be, if instead of giving a dull 
stupid assent to the words of our instructors, 
we were to search and see if what we profess 
were really worthy of being the rule of action ; 
we should thus be convinced of its truth, and 
therefore should endeavour more strenuously to 
follow its commandments. 

How many fancy themselves Christians be- 
cause they are born of Christian parents, they 
think it right to go to church, to listen to 
precepts which they never mean to follow, to 
make professions with which their whole life is 
at variance. If this were otherwise, if people 
would but see with their own eyes, and judge 
with their own understandings, we should not 
see the law of opinion, the law which our 
fellow-creatures have made, scrupulouslyobeyed, 
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while the law of God is not only continually 
disregarded^ but those who follow it implicitly 
are treated with derision. It is very natural 
that we should have a , respect for the good 
opinion of our fellow creatures : It is certainly 
a good feeling, but it becomes dangerous when 
the homage we pay to the opinions of our fellow 
mortals is greater than that which we accord 
to God, I mean if we believe, merely because 
people tell us religion is true, it is natural that 
we should as easily give credit to any assertion 
which is at variance with that religion, and follow 
one law as willingly as the other. Persons 
whose minds are of a firm and original cast 
like Olivia's, may sometimes lead themselves 
into error, but they will never be influenced by 
others to do wrong, and from the natural love 
of truth, which is a strong principle in those 
who are accustomed to think for themselves, 
they will generally at last not only discover but 
follow the right path. 

At fifteen, Olivia possessed more sound 
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knowledge than most men who have taken a 
degree at college, for it was of a general as well 
as a classic character. She had not fallen into 
the error of most young people, who are gifted 
with extraordinary talent, when left much alone 
to dream over their future life amid the shadowy 
recesses of a large library ; there was nothing 
superficial in her knowledge; she had not 
looked into every book, but those she resolved 
to read, she had read thoroughly. The 
result of this, and of the completely retired 
life she led, was to give her rather a low 
opinion of her own knowledge and abilities. 
She judged herself^ not according to other 
young people of her age, for of them she saw 
nothing, but by the standard of the high order 
of minds whose works she most admired ; her 
ambition was to resemble them merely from 
the love of perfection, not to gain the praise of 
mankind. This disregard for praise proceeded 
perhaps from a want of kindness of disposition : 
for those who care not for the generality of 
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their fellow creatures are of course indifferent to 
their applause. She loved her father, and the re- 
collection of her mother, and that of the stranger- 
youth. These were the objects of her ado- 
ration, and she revered the God she had herself 
discovered, but beyond these she loved no mor- 
tal, and rather shunned whatever society she 
happened to meet at Norman Court. 

Tet Olivia did much good; the poor ever 
found in her a ready listener and alleviator of 
their sufferings. She scrupled not to tell her 
father that much as she loved him, she would 
leave him the instant she could return to her 
mother, and indeed, she was determined that 
some day they should be reconciled, and her 
father converted to Christianity. 

AUanston was often surprised and startled at 
the influence this girl possessed over him. 
He was furious when he discovered that, in 
spite of all his endeavours, she was actually a 
Christian, and that the bold little creature not 
only made no secret of her conviction, but began 
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to direct all her energies to his conversion. 
He was often bored^ and sometimes tried to 
hate Us child, who thus started up to remind 
him of all he wished to forget. He could not 
account for the extreme affection he felt 
for one, who though very different in mind and 
manner, often put him in mind of AdeUne. 
Strange to say, and contrary to his expectations, 
Olivia was not beautiful. She had the same 
black hair as her mother, but it grew much 
higher on her broad forehead, making a defect, 
of an exaggerated perfection ; her complexion 
was much darker, and at times appeared almost 
of an olive hue, her eyes were small and deeply 
set under a pair of thick black brows ; but they 
were so expressive of whatever engaged her 
mind at the moment, a key, as it were, to 
thoughts almost always grand, original or beau- 
tiful, that, like a splendid jewel in a plain 
mounting, one forgot to observe the feature, and 
only thought of and wondered at the intellect 
which could so embellish what was defective. 
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In the same way the refined eloquence of her 
language made the listener unconscious of the 
want of beauty in her mouth, and though it 
seldom smiled, yet it failed not at her pleasure to 
call forth a smile or a tear in others ; for though 
unmoved and apparently passionless, she had a 
strange power of producing in others whatever 
feeling she chose. Often, when her father re- 
turned home weary either with business or 
pleasure, did the lively sallies of her wit call 
forth a smile. She was considerably below the 
middle size, and the finished proportions of her 
small figure made AUanston fear she would 
never grow any taller. 

With her taste for beauty she could not fail 
to despise her own exterior, and therefore took 
no pains to improve what she considered a hope- 
less case. She could never be persuaded to 
look at herself in the glass, or to care about her 
dress ; yet strange to say, the ugliness of which 
she was more conscious than any one else, oc- 
casioned not the least uneasiness to herself. 
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Her clothes were generally thrown on without 
the slightest attention to effect, her hair dressed 
in whatever manner took the least time and felt 
the most comfortable. Unless at the particular 
request of her father, it was never curled or 
even braided on her brow, but drawn away 
entirely from her face, and twisted in a knot at 
the back, disclosing her great expanse of fore- 
head. 

Thus was Olivia's appearance as well as dis- 
position at fifteen, very different from what her 
father had expected ; sometimes he could 
scarcely understand her character, it seemed to 
grow daily more totally opposite to all it pro- 
mised when a child. She possessed none of 
those showy and attractive accomplishments in 
which her evident natural talents should have 
' made her excel. At first AUanston thought 
she inherited all his passionate qualities, softened 

by her mother's tenderness ; but as she grew 
up, passion seemed transferred into energy, and 
all the lighter talents absorbed in her excessive 
love for solid learning and general literare. 
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When he gazed on her calm tranquil coun- 
tenance, on the olive cheek on which no emotion, 
however deep, caused the slightest colour to 
glow, when be looked on that brow which 
seemed the very dwelli^ig. place of peace, he 
inwardly ejaculated, ^* she will never love/' 
At another moment, when reading a passage in 
Tasso or Schiller where love was described in 
all the glowing colours which such poetry can 
give, there was a something in the tone of her 
voice, which not only harmonized fully with the 
author's thoughts, but which was perfectly at 
variance with the harsh, cold expression of all 
her features except the little grey eye, which, 
half hid beneath the immoveable eye-brow, 
seemed to participate in the tender and pas- 
sionate idea; and then would Allanston startwith 
apprehension, and feel persuaded that so far 
from being cold, she would love too deeply, too 
devotedly. This idea would then make him 
iniserable, as he feared she could never be loved 
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in return for herself alone, and at those 
times he regretted that she was the sole heiress 
to his enormous wealth. 

^^Dear Olivia/' he said one day when she 
evinced a feeling more deep than usual, ''I 
often wish to caution you on one pointy and yet 
am almost afraid the very method I may pursue 
to avert the evil I sometimes dread, may only 
serve to hasten the fatal moment. A.t times I 
tremble that you will be a martyr to feelings, 
which at another moment I am convinced you 
do not possess/' 

'^ I understand you perfectly,'' she said, put- 
ting her arm round his neck, and stroking with 
her diminutive fingers the curls on her father's 
head, which were now profusely mingled with 
grey. " I am thankful, very thankfiil for your 
anxiety on my account, but do not be uneasy ; 
I know both what I am, and what I appear. 
Tou are afraid that I shall love some one who 
will only marry me for riches' sake. That 
shall never happen. It is true, I have not yet 
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had much opportunity of reading the secret 
thoughts of mankind, but I feel convinced that 
I should be able to do so. Time, I fervently 
hope, will show that though a child, I judged 
right both of my mother and Fitzmore ; dear 
Fitzmore, oh ! I would give worlds to know 
what is become of him now, to know that my 
opinion of all he did^ of the motives which 
induced him not to fight with you and to 
abandon my darling mother, is correct. The 
more I read and reflect on all that is most 
beautiful and perfect, the more am I convinced 
that he was actuated by the best and noblest feel- 
ings, — that he is, that most lovely, and the one 
most difficult to attain of all characters, a true 
Christian. Pray do not look so angry, dearest 
papa ; much as I revere, nay adore the memory 
of those two beings, I love you, if possible, still 
more ardently. When I compare your cha- 
racter with their's by the Ught of Christianity, 
I see your defects so fearfully plain, that I 
sometimes tremble at the excess of my affec- 
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tion for you. Tes I love you," she continued, 
'^alas too well! far too dearly. There is so 
much that is splendid and beautiful in your 
character, that when I contemplate you, I am 
forced to foi^ve, nay love all the bad which 
perverts, yet does not render you less attrac- 
tive. Fear not dear father for me. I can 
never love in the manner you apprehend, 
unless I find a being like you.'^ 

*'What not if he resemble Fitzmore?*' in- 
quired Allanston with surprise and delight. *^ I 
thought you considered him far superior to me.'^ 

*♦ Immeasurably,'' exclaimed Olivia, "but he 
is so totally unlike myself, that my disposition 
would never harmonize with one like his. He 
is a splendid example of the triumph of religion 
over nature, but you alas ! you are quite the re- 
verse ; oh you are most dangerous ; in loving you 
I am compelled more than to forgive, to love what 
is bad. No ! no ! I have begun to determine I 
will never, never marry ; you have perverted m/ 
taste ; I can admire and revere what is perfect. 
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but I could never passionately love any 
creature who has not your defects. This is 
my only misfortune/' she continued with 
a sigh. ^^ I regret not that I am plain, 
that is no misfortune^ on the contrary I should 
glory in being loved for my mind alone. You 
love me, yes, more than you are yourself aware ; 
I sometimes fear that through me you are 
destined to be punished for all your sins/' 

A tear, the first which since childhood Allan- 
ston ever saw her shed, rolled slowly down her 
olive cheek, while she continued to muse on her 
own last words. There was something in the 
sight of this first solitary tear, shed too for 
him, which deeply touched Allanston's heart ; 
he felt that she was right in saying that he was 
not aware of the depth of his affection, or the 
influence she possessed over him. 

Olivia continued after a long pause ; ^^ This 
idea haunts me continually, and sometimes pre- 
vents my enjoying to their full extent, all the 
lovely things in this beautiful world, but over 
this alone I have no control." 
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" You no control ! why my child, you who 
can master sciences with an ease and quickness, 
which would astonish the most learned pro- 
fessors, you talk of having no control over your 
own mind V' 

*^ I may possess it on every other point but 
this, and even on this, I should not regret for 
myself; I could be satisfied to adore, nay even 
devote my life to one who was unworthy of my 
love, who would influence me so as to endanger 
my eternal salvation. I am ashamed (and 
would blush if I could) to say that I might love 
a mortal so deeply as to forget my God. I 
could render that adoration to the creature 
which is alone due to the Creator. But what is 
that? a soul, my soul would perish! what 
would that signify in comparison to your suffer- 
ings ; oh how gladly would I suffer my soul to 
be divided into a hundred parts, and each to 
endure an eternity of woe, if yours could thus 
be saved, but to think that I, I should be the 
means of leading you deeper into guilt is too, 
too dreadful." 
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*^ My child^ my own darlings how can you tor- 
ment yourself so unnecessarily ?' how can this 
ever be ? are you not the only creature which 
links me with humanity ? without you, I should 
have become lower than the beasts, a pray to 
all my diaboUcal passions ; for you alone I have 
curbed my temper, and all the bad inclinations 
which would otherwise have made this house a 
pandemonium, for you I seem to be better than 
I am, and in seeming sometimes become so." 

" I am glad of it, very glad, yet I might have 
done more if I had been either less clear-sighted 
or less influenced by all I discovered. I know 
you too well; you have never been able to 
deceive me, nay, do not start, I blame you not, 
would to God I could, there would be less dan- 
ger for both. I know the full extent of your 
crimes, and alas! in spite of all, I can love 
deeply, devotedly,— a murderer !^' 

She threw her arms round her father's neck 
with a warmth and tenderness quite unusual, 
imprinted a fervent kiss on his cheek, from 
which all the colour had fled. 
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** Perhaps I am wrong, perhaps I should have 

cencealed the knowledge which I have gained 

I scarcely know how, that you might have con* 

tinned to act, and to think that you can deceive 

me. But the impulse was irresistible, I often 

felt as if there was a barrier between us, which 

prevented our enjoying each other's society as 

much as we might. A thousand times have I 

longed to break through^ to show you what I 

am, but a feeling of duty has withheld me. I 

dreaded to show you that it was possible for me 

to love you as well, knowing all, as I could if I 

only saw you under the character you have 

endeavoured to assume. Stay — hear me to the 

end. You are I see impatient to know how I 

could discover all this, you wonder that, as I 

have grown up, I have become so reserved, so 

apparently different from all I was before, all I 

promised to be. You think that irritable 
temper which once made you tremble by its 

violence, is gone ; you think my affectionate 

feelings are for ever extinguished ; perhaps, in 
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some degree you are right ; I too have laboured 
to seem different from what I am^ in hopes that 
I might become so. I am in every sense a 
child of sin, but I love virtue, I wish to follow 
the beautiful example of our Saviour, 1 wish to 
love his law better than all the world besides ; 
I wish to hate those who despise that law ; but 
I cannot. This continual warfare makes me 
try to extinguish all my passions, all those feel- 
ings which would and must hurry me into sin, 
and not only prevent my influencing you to 
good, but cause the misery of your latter days. 
I wish to eradicate every spark of that burning 
flame from my heart which might cause me to 
adore some mortal who, I am convinced, will 
be, Uke yourself, full of faults." 

'^ Stay,'' said AHanston, in a hollow voice, 
^* you are going from the main point, I must, I 
will, know what can have induced you to judge 
me thus.'' 

^' I said before, it was almost unconsciously. 
Some words you dropped during that dreadful 
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time after my mother went ; I was only nine 
years old^ and could scarcely then understand 
the meaning of all^ which, in the agony of your 
mind, proceeded from your lips ; but the words, 
the look^ haunted me continually, I saw there 
was something too dreadful in your mind for 
me to venture to probe. I tried to shut my 
eyes, and not to see what you wished to con- 
ceal ; but it was impossible. The trial came on ; 
I saw that something agitated you more fear*- 
fijQly than even my mother's guilt, or Fitzmore's 
perfidy; I suspected, I know not why, that 
you had at some period loved a woman more 
fondly than my own dear mother. Ha ! you 
start again, — well I fancied that, and was it she 
you murdered?" 

^^ No ;'* exclaimed Allanston, " there you are 
wrong.'' 

'^ God be praised then, but did you not in 
some manner occasion her death ? surely tor- 
tures such as I have seen you suffer could only 
be caused by a conscience guilty of the death 
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of the creature it loved best on earth ; I have 
heard you term yourself a murderer ! but par- 
don me, a man of your irreligious habits would 
not suffer so deeply from having merely taken 
away the life of some indifferent person. I will 
never believe this alone is the cause of your 
sudden fits of abstraction when we are reading 
something grand or beautiful ;<-*-n0y you con* 
sider yourself guilty of having extinguished 
some glorious light, of having prematurely 
ended the days of some one who felt all those 
poetical ideas exactly as you do yourself. This 
was not the case with my mother, she was not 
formed to call forth all the deep feelings of your 
heart. I always saw that, even when quite a 
child. There was another, ah 1 how I should 
liked to have known her ; how beautiful must 
the person have been who harmonized com- 
pletely with your mind, who was formed for 
ywu^' 

*^ What a strange being you are, my child ! 
you are indeed gifted with an almost super- 
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natural insight. You are right ! I am guilty 
of her death ! though it was not my hand that 
deprived her of her life ! '^ 

'^ It was disappointment then^ you desertedher ; 
yet how could this occur ? for you never ceased 
to love, I am sure you love her still, why, oh ! 
why did you desert her for a woman who could 
never have possessed your entire affections? 
for one who could never have entirely loved 
you. Why did you separate my dear mother 
from the lover of her youth ?*' 

^^ Reproach me not Olivia; I have had 
enough of self-reproach, and how can I even 
blame myself when I have got such a treasure 
as you? how can I regret that which has given 
me my Olivia ? my darling child, in whose 
strange character I now discover a beautiful 
compound of those I loved best, for I did love 
your mother, though it was not with that 
ardour I felt for Margaret. Tou often put me 
in mind of her.'' 

" I thought so,'* said Olivia, " I fancied my 
thirst for knowledge and facility to overcome 
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difficulties, brought something interesting to 
your remembrance. I heard you sigh when 
my progress was unusually quick ; I saw a 
peculiar emotion pass through your mind when 
I was much struck with any thing beautiful. 
I knew 'twas not sorrow, because I felt it did 
not recall my mother's image to your mind : I 
therefore concluded you had loved another. 
One, who was full of beauty, but wild, un- 
manageable, unlike all the world; one who 
knew no restraining laws but those of love, one 
who forgot all her duties to God and man for 
you, who forsook all, to be in her turn forsaken ! 
And did she die ? tell me, — oh tell me, for I 
love, I cannot avoid feeling the greatest interest 
for her.*' 

AUanston related all that had occurred, he 
withheld nothing from his daughter, he de- 
scribed the pretended marriage, the murder of 
Bevis, Margaret's appearance at his marriage 
with Adeline, and its fatal consequences to her- 
self and her beautiful child. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" One sole and bitter hindrance chained to earth 
The soul's aspirings, — ^innate and inborn sin. 
Weighed down its lightness and cnt short its wings. 
Oh bitter trespass ! what the fruits thou'st left. 
Of what rich good hast thou deprived my soul !" 

Luis dv Lbow. 

From this day forth Allanston seemed to lead 
a new life, he enjoyed nothing so much as the 
society of the strange creature who had thus 
become the depository of all his thoughts, all 
his cares, whose deep enduring love and never 
ceasing admiration, softened the consciousness 
even of his very crimes, and cast a halo of 
purity roimd his declining years. 

Olivia became every day more delightful to 
him. All he now dreaded was to lose this trea- 
sure, and his dread was participated by herself. 
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He kept her in strict seclusion by her own con* 
sent and even approbation ; she desired no other 
happiness, than that, which her books and his 
society afforded. Tet after a time he reproached 
himself for keeping this treasure so concealed 
firom the world, he was sure that no one of all 
his acquaintance had the least knowledge of his 
child's character. He longed to show to the 
world all her splendid talents, yet dreaded lest 
the admiration he thought she must excite, 
would disturb the happy life they now both 
enjoyed. As he became more intimately ac- 
quainted with all the deeply hidden charms of 
her mind, he learnt to forget the outward 
defects which he used to think would prove a 
bar to her ever being loved. He also forgot 
that she possessed but few of those accomplish* 
ments which most effectually captivate the 
affections* 

When he heard her warbling snatches of 
songs with exquisite taste and feeling, he forgot 
that she had never even learned music ; when 
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they were reading some forcible description of 
a beautiful scene or noble action^ she would 
scratch a masterly design of it with a pencil. 
*' What a genius the girl has for drawing/^ he 
would inwardly ejaculate; forgetting that she 
had never cultivated it^ and never produced one 
single finished picture. ^^ Is she to be thus for 
ever severed from the world ?'' he would some- 
times think; ^^ Is she never to marry? Is my 
race thus to end ?'' and with the restlessness 
which a life of indulgence had rendered ungo- 
vemable, he began to look about for a man who 
would prove a suitable match. He wished to 
find one in every respect worthy of her, yet not 
sufficiently attractive to excite a passionate 
feeUng in her bosom ; his jealous temper could 
not brook the idea of a rival even in his own 
daughter's heart. 

With this object in view, and when OUvia 
had completed her seventeenth year, he again 
mingled a Uttle in the gay world. His selection 
fell on Lord Severndale^ a yoimg man of high. 
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character and not deficient in ability^ whose 
appearance and manners were extremely pre- 
possessing; and who was universally acknow- 
ledged to be the handsomest man in London^ 
yet who had sufficient good sense not to be 
spoiled by the admiration he received. Yet 
attractive as he was, AUanston felt that Lord 
Severndale was not a man to rival himself in 
his daughter's heart, which he could only dread 
from a very superior mind and talents. 

His mother, the Dowager Countess of Se- 
verndale, was quite a woman of the world, and 
an excellent match-maker ; three plain daugh- 
ters were already well disposed of, and the 
youngest only remained, who was a decided 
beauty, and her son the earl, who was not rich, 
and she was looking out for an heiress when 
Lord AUanston crossed her path. Nothing 
could equal her delight when he invited herself, 
her daughter and son, to come and spend a 
fortnight at Norman Court. 

The day they were to arrive, AUanston im- 

i5 
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plored Olivia to bestow some attention on her 
dress ; but she calmly and resolutely refused to 
make the slightest alteration. 

" I know why you wish it, dearest father, 
but, as I am convinced I could never love Lord 
Sevemdale, it would be useless to put myself 
out of the way to endeavour to please him ; 
you have taken the trouble to find out the 
most eligible man in England for me when 
I would not do so for myself; believe me, I am 
sensible of your kindness, and I am delighted 
that you are going to tell him I have no for- 
tune ; this was your bright idea to deceive him 
as to my wealth, but it would be very wrong if 
I were to try and deceive him as to my appear- 



ance/* 



a 



But surely it is not a deception to dress 

well, to braid this untidy hair neatly, to *' 

" Stay, dear papa, you are satisfied with 
me so, when we are quite alone, you never 
wish me to dress well : why should I take 
more pains to please another? No, no, if 



^^ 
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after he is convinced I am pennyless, and that 
he sees the full extent of my ugliness and 
disagreeability^ he chooses to propose to me, 
why then indeed he will be a wonderful man, 
and I shall be a wonderful woman if gra- 
titude does not make me consent ; but I feel 
quite safe. I will let you amuse yourself in 
trying to find a husband who will love me, but 
I am sure the evil day will never come, unless 
indeed I find my unknown lover,'' she added 
with a more than usually serious air, ** I hope 
and trust I never shall, for then indeed you 
would have a fearful rival, and all my happiness 
would be spoilt.^' 

*^ Suppose Lord Sevemdale should prove the 
unknown youth." 

** Oh no, not fi:om your description. My 
hero's eyes were dark, and had the most melan- 
choly expression possible, and his hair was light ; 
but this is a forbidden subject, I never sufier 
myself to think of him, for I told you the me- 
lancholy presentiment which is connected with 
his image." 
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" Well, I hope Lord Sevemdale will be the 
attractive means of banishing him from your 
mind; I am sure Sevemdale is full of good 
feeling, and if you could persuade yourself 
to marry him^ you would go through life hap- 
pily,'' 

" Tranquil, I may be, but not happy ; I am 

too much spoilt for that, you know how 

but do not look so mournful ; I regret it not, I 
have enjoyments which Ml to the lot of scarcely 
any one ; I can find good in every thing, but I 

can only love " 

" What is bad," exclaimed her father, finish- 
ing the sentence, and clasping her in his arms. 
The guests arrived; Olivia was silent and 
reserved, as she usually was when there were 
any strangers, though in her manner there was 
no appearance of restraint or shyness. Lord 
Sevemdale sat next her at dinner, and endea- 
voured to amuse her by talking on all the usual 
topics of the day. He was an excellent son, 
and anxious to please his mother by trying to 
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love the heiress whom she was sodesu'ous should 
be his. Yet, he was resolved not to marry un- 
less he could love her ; his dismay was there^ 
fore great when he found, that all the accounts 
of her ugliness, so far from being, as his mother 
maintained, exa^erated, actually fell far short 
of the truth. When she first entered the room 
he thought her the most hideous creature he 
had ever beheld ; however as the reports of her 
cleverness had also reached him, he determined 
not to condemn her without a full trial. He 
endeavoured to draw out her genius by all those 
means which he usually found effectual* She 
answered his questions, and sometimes made 
observations in a manner which appeared to 
him rather extraordinary, and quite different 
from what he expected. She said several droll 
things which made him laugh heartily, but all 
the exertions of his wit failed to produce a smile 
on her pale cheek. 

Olivia could not deny to herself that Lord 
Severndale was even far more handsome and 
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Agreeable than she anticipated; yet this was 
not the cause which induced her to try and 
appear less disagreeable than usual. Her fa- 
ther's anxious eye watched her every look^ for 
his sake she joined in the conversation, for his 
sake she tried to overcome the feeling of reserve 
which strangers always inspired, and to forget 
the presence of any others besides her fa- 
ther. But a new, an undefinable sensation 
prevented her from directing her attention to 
Lord Sevemdale, an innate horror which she 
had of every thing which in any way ap- 
proached to coquetry; the handsomer he ap- 
peared, the less did she feel inclined either to 
look at him, or endeavour to captivate his 
affection. This extreme backwardness did not 
proceed from a want of confidence in her own 
powers, rather the reverse. Even at the very 
moment that she read on his beautiful coun- 
tenance the disgust her appearance excited, she 
felt sure of being able, if she chose, not only to 
efface any unpleasing impression from his mind. 
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but to ohange his aversion into admiration^ his 
contempt into love. 

This feeUng may seem almost unnatural in 
one so young and inexperienced, and so little 
favoured by nature^ but confidence in its own 
power is a constant attribute of superior 
minds ; it is neither pride nor vanity, but it is 
that feeling which caused Correggio to exclaim 
before he received any applause from mankind, 
^^ lo pure son pittore/^ 

Olivia deeply regretted Lord Severndale's 
evident amiability ; had he been disagreeable, 
or had' he evinced any symptoms of that sordid 
nature which she had expected to find in a man 
who came to Norman Court for the almost 
avowed purpose of marrying its heiress, she 
would have enjoyed perhaps a malicious delight 
in fiilfilling her father's wishes, and employing 
thoBe powers of pleasing of which, she had as yet 
made no use, and with which she felt sure of 
being able to captivate the imagination, if she 
did not touch the heart* 
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On the other side of Olivia sat Lady Mary 
Gordon, a beautiful girl of eighteen, who was 
extremely like her brother, both in manners 
and appearance ; there was the same soft blue 
eye^ beaming with an expression of benevolent 
gentleness, and the same smiling rosy lip ; but 
the dimples in her rounded cheek, were in his 
concealed by the dark whiskers which im- 
parted to his countenance an air of manly 
seriousness. 

Olivia seemed drawn towards this lovely girl, 
by a delightful spell ; her enthusiastic love for 
beauty was gratified beyond measure, in watching 
the changing expression of that lovely face, which 
like the colouring of a summer morning's sky, 
was ever varying in beauty. She enjoyed saying 
things .which brought Lady Mary^s brilliant 
dimples into lively play ; then, with the skill 
of a mental artist, she talked on so touching 
a subject, that the tears glistened in those 
hitherto laughing eyes. How beautiful she is 
in every expression ! thought Olivia, who. 
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while thus playing with the feelings of her 
auditor, was sufficiently composed herself, to 
enjoy the effect of her words, to revel in the 
expression her mind produced, and thus see 
her own talent reflected in the countenance of 
another. 

Lord Sevemdale could not hear her words, 
but he saw and admired the effect they pro- 
duced on his sister, and gazed in astonishment 
on the demure, inanimate little figure whose 
back was turned towards him. He then first 
discovered that her slender throat, though 
brown, was exquisitely moulded; her figure 
was so concealed by the folds of a shawl, 
which was tlirown over her shoulders, without 
the slightest attention either to grace or symme- 
try, that he could not discover its form ; her 
arm was also hid by a loose sleeve of black silk, 
but the little hand which rested on the table he 
acknowledged to be the most beautiful he had 
ever seen. 

The ladies rose from the table, and Lord 
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Severndale gazed with instinctive curiosity to 
see if the foot corresponded in beauty ; but all 
his efforts to discover this, were baffled by the 
long dress which allowed nothing to appear, 
but the extreme end of a pair of shoes rather 
the worse for wear. 

Lord Severndale sighed. This will never do, 
thought he. If she had good feet, she would 
neither hide them so completely with that ugly 
petticoat, nor wear old shoes. 
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CHAPTER XL 



'' How much that genius boasts as hers, 

And fancies hers alone. 
On you, meek spirits, Faith confers ! 

The proud have further gone, 
Perhaps, through life's deep maase — but you 
Alone possess the labyrinth's clue.** 

Db Verb. 

The next morning as Olivia was taking her 
usual ramble before breakfast, she heard her 
own name pronounced^ within a temple which 
was close to the walk she happened to have 
chosen. 

" My dear mother, it is quite impossible/' 
said Lord Severndale ; " I really could not 
marry such a creature. I should not mind her 
ugliness, but really she seems to have no feel- 
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ing ; I never beheld so harsh and unprepossess- 
ing a countenance." 

** Oh I am sure you are wrong there/' ex- 
claimed the soft, musical voice of Lady Mary ; 
^^ she really made me cry more last night than 
I ever did in my life ; if she had talked to you 
instead of to me, I am sure you would have 
been enchanted. I quite love her already, and 
am sorry for it, because I am convinced she 
does not, and never can like me/' 

" I think you need not break your heart, if 
she does not,'' said Lord Sevemdale, with a 
contemptuous air. ** For my part I cannot 
imagine what has given her such a reputation 
for talent; she neither plays, nor sings, nor 
draws, and you say she confessed having never 
danced a step in her life. What could I ever 
make of such an ugly little automaton ?" 

"Oh I" exclaimed his mother, *^pray have a 
little patience, and do not condemn her yet. I 
should be the last person to urge you to marry 
her, unless I thought she could be made pre- 
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sentable ; no, no, trust me, I am not going to 
let people say, here's that ugly creature, Severn- 
dale sacrificed himself for : no, I am convinced 
that with a little management she might turn 
out, if not a beauty, something very passable, 
and rather attractive." 

Both her companions laughed at the idea, 
which even to the good natured Mary seemed 
an impossibiUty. 

*'Look at Lady D — '^ continued Lady 
Sevemdale, " every body sees .she is ugly, and 
yet she passes for a beauty. If this girl's hair 
were well managed, and her dresses made by 
Carson, she would be quite another creature. 
I wish you would persuade her of this, dear 
Mary.'' 

** I was intending to do so, but I am afraid 
she prefers to make a figure of herself." 

They soon came out of the temple, and 
OUvia ran home. Allanston gently reproached 
her for having so strenuously avoided Lord 
Sevemdale on the preceding evening ; he im- 
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plored her to give him a fair trial, and not to 
wound so deeply his own vanity by appearing 
to such disadvantage. Olivia promised to com- 
ply with bis request. He then told her he had 
invited the neighbours to a ball on the following 
week. 

Lady Mary succeeded also in her request, 
that she might be allowed to amuse herself in 
dressing Olivia's hair. 

** You may do what you hke with me/' said 
Olivia, ''but I am afraid you will be sorely 
disappointed if you think you can infuse any 
portion of your grace and loveUness into my 
poor form, indeed if I thought you could, I 
should not let you try. I cannot endure any 
one about me but my old nurse, who has no 
talent for dress, nor indeed the slightest taste.'' 

**Then do you really not wish to be pretty ?*' 

** I admire beauty beyond measure," said 
Olivia, *^ and I derive more pleasure than you 
can possibly imagine, from gazing on it ; look 
here," she continued taking out a masterly 
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sketch she had that morning made in oils of 
Lady Mary shedding tears over the story she 
had told her the evening before. 

'^ How beautiful !" exclaimed Lady Mary, 
and then blushed deeply at having been be* 
trayed into an expression of admiration for 
what was a most striking likeness of herself. 
" Do let me show this to Sevemdalc.'' 

" Oh ! it is really not worthy of the original. 
I think I must for once in my life try and 
finish something and get you to give me a 
regular sitting." 

'^ How very strange you are, last night you 
told me you never learnt to draw, and here you 
have done a thing firom memory, of which Sir 
Thomas Lawrence might be proud ; I am sure 
my sister's picture which he painted last year 
was not so much advanced, or near so like, even 
after the third sitting ; do show me some more 
of your paintings.'' 

But Olivia had very few to show ; perhaps 
it was that a power, which she was so conscious 
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of possessing, and which she exerted with so 
much ease did not excite sufficient interest, 
but the chief reason was, that she enjoyed 
reading and informing her mind more ; indeed 
the pleasure which the contemplation of nature 
gave her was so great, and the recollections of 
a beautiful subject so firmly imprinted on her 
memory, that she did not feel the necessity of 
having recourse to painting. Had Olivia pos- 
sessed one spark of vanity, she would have 
been the best poet as well as painter of the 
age- 

" Oh how I envy you V^ exclaimed Lady 
Mary, ^^ if I possessed one tenth part of your 
talent, I should do nothing but draw from 
morning till night." 

'* You would then prefer many other things," 
said Olivia. 

^^ May I take this picture into the drawing 
room/' inquired Lady Mary. 

'^ Yes, if you wish ; I would rather it should 
not be seen, but as you have said so much more 
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about it than it deserves, I am afraid you would 
induce them to have a far higher opinion of 
my talent than the picture would warrant.*' 

" How I wish you would sing with me/* 
said Lady Mary, as they passed through the 
music room, " I am certain now, that you de- 
ceived me, when you said you could not." 

^^ I did not say I had no voice, but I told 
you what was true, that I am not musical, I 
never learnt a note of music, so of course I can 
only sing by ear." 

** Or inspiration,'* added Lady Mary, who 
was becoming every instant more charmed with 
her new friend. " Now I am sure you look 
this very moment, as if you could sing.'* 

" Dear me, this is a new discovery. I had no 
idea I ever looked any thing,** said OUvia, ^* I 
suppose it is your doing,*' and for the first time 
since Olivia was a child, did her eyes seek the 
looking-glass, and she was surprised to see what 
an alteration Lady Mary's tasteful fingers had 
operated on her person. 

VOL III. K 
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'^ Now do ju8t oblige me by sitting down io 
the piano, I am sure your fingers will go of 
their own accord/' 

*^ Well then, stand opposite and I will make an 
experiment/' said Olivia, '^ but I must see your 
fiice all the time; do you understand Italian?" 

Lady Mary replied in the aBSrmative, and 
Olivia after making a mournfully wild prelude, 
sang some impromptu Italian verses she com- 
posed on the death of Anne Bole3m. Her 
voice was neither powerful, nor of much com- 
pass, but there was something inexpressibly 
touching in its very peculiar intonation, which 
went directly to the heart. The simple yet 
graceful air, harmonized in the most remarkable 
manner with the poetry and ideas, which though, 
in a style quite original, sounded to Lady Mary, 
as beautiful as any oi the ancient Italian poems 
she had ever read. But she scarcely considered 
its merits, so deeply was she moved ; her tears 
not only flowed, but she could scarcely restrain 
the sobs to which her feelings would give utter* 
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ance in spite of her efforts to subdue her 
emotion. 

'^Nay this is going too far," said Olivia, 
breaking off in the middle of the last verse, 
and throwing her arms round Lady Mary's 
neck, " forgive me for making you unhappy." 

'^ Dearest Olivia, I have nothing to forgive ; 
on the contrary, I am infinitely obliged to 
you for giving me this beautifiil proof of your 
wonderful talent.'* 

'^ But I must see your dear face restored to 
its usual happy expression^ or I shall reproach 
myself for delighting in the misery of others, 
for I must confess^ I deeply enjoyed the sight 
of your lovely face in tears.'* 

"Do you mean that you really saw and 
thought of my face when you were singing ? 
why, how could you remember the words and 
air. I never can think of any thing else when 
I am singing." 

" Remember ! I never heard either the one or 
<^er before, and to tell you the truth I was ill- 
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natured enough to make it so touching on 
purpose to have the pleasure of seeing you af- 
fected. If you had looked less beautiful last 
night when the tears glistened in your eyes, I 
should not have done it/' 

Lady Mary gazed on her in amazement. 
^^ I cannot understand,'^ she said after a pause^ 
" why I am not frightened at you, for I really 
think you are a &iry, and can do exactly as you 
like with every one^ besides being so wonder- 
fully clever ; and I am always afraid of clever 
people." 

^^It is because I like you, and do not choose 
that you should be afraid oi me,'' said Olivia. 

Lord Severndale had been standing at the 
door and heard all that passed ; he was touched 
by OUvia's singing as deeply as his sister, and 
his sensitive heart smote him for having called 
her unfeeling, and though he was of too differ- 
ent a nature fully to comprehend her character, 
he saw there was indeed much to admire. 
Still he doubted if he could ever love one whom 
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he began to think was as superior to himself, 
in every mental quality, as he before imagined 
she was inferior. He advanced, and looked at 
the picture which his sister had placed against 
the piano, he then gazed on the fairy looking 
strange creature whose diminutive hand had 
produced in so short a time such a masterly 
painting, and then at the little^ head which 
now seemed transformed into something al- 
most pretty. He began to think there might 
be some truth in his mother's assertion that she 
could become a beauty. 

Olivia's song had left such a sadness on his 
mind, as quite to deprive him of his usual flow 
of conversation ; and he felt embarrassed and 
awe-stricken by feeling that Olivia's eyes were 
upon him. 

" How melancholy you both look,'' exclaimed 
the latter, ^^ I must try to remedy the mischief 
I have occasioned ; I sang to please you, dear 
Lady Mary, now you must dance with your 
brother to gratify my curiosity, for I never saw 
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dancing except at the opera, and as papa is 
going to give a ball, I should like to know how 
people dance in society. I will play for you if 
you will just tell me the time. Lady Mary 
played a bit of a waltz, and Olivia then took 
her place and played, not the same air, but one 
that flowed from her own fancy in the same time, 
but the inspiring wildness of which caused the 
brother and sister to hover round the room as 
if they were dancing on the clouds. Suddenly, 
she stopped ; and then Lady Mary ran up to 
her and said, ^^ Now you must come and waltz, 
and I will play." 

^^ I never tried,^' replied Olivia. 

Lord Sevemdale came and persuaded her to 
make the attempt. " Well if you wish it I will," 
she said, '^ but I have never danced a step.'' 

Lord Sevemdale was the best waltzer in 
London ; Lady Mary played a beautiful air, and 
had the pleasure of seeing her friend waltz with 
a grace and lightness quite unrivalled. 

Lord Sevemdale was enchanted, but fearing 
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she might be giddy^ he paused^ while he still con- 
tinaed to support that waist, which he now 
discovered' to be one of the most riender and 
graceful his arm had ever encircled. Her 
showi had fallen off, and the low and neglig^itly 
fastened' dress, disclosed a figure whose beau* 
tifol proportions would hare enraptured a sculp* 
tor; The waltz ended ; and this was usually 
the moment of Lord Sevemdale's triumph ; 
l^ugh neither conceited or proud he could 
never ftiil to enjoy the tender expression, which 
then often beamed from the eyes, of his partner^ 
revealing a secret which she might wish to con*- 
ceal. But on Olivia's face he eould trace none 
of those feelings i there was neither bashfulness 
nor embarrassment^ and her olive cheek was not 
even flushed by either pleasure or exertion. She 
smiled neither in admiration of him nor of her* 
self, nor did she appear in the least surprised 
at her own wonderful success in a dance, which 
usually requires so much labour and time, to 
accomplish with ease and grace. Her eyes 
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sank not beneath his gaze, but were raised to- 
wards his countenance, as if totally regardless of 
herself, she only wished to read his thoughts. 

"She wUl never love me," thought Lord 
Sevemdale for the first time ; and it was hke a 
new era in his life. His vanity was piqued, or 
that quality which, from constant success, had 
hitherto remained dormant in his nature, was 
now suddenly brought into existence. This was 
his first reverse, and surprise and mortification 
made him sink into such a profound reverie, 
that he was not aware that the fairy form, 
which his arm had so lately encircled, had 
vanished; he started, and looked round the 
room^ but he saw no one but his sister, who was 
standing near the piano, in fits of laughter. 

"What has become of Lady Olivia, and why 
are you laughing at me ?" he inquired, blushing 
with anger. 

" Because you are making a fool of yourself; 
but I am not surprised," she continued, ap- 
proaching and taking his hand, " dearest bro- 
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ther^ I am not surprised that you should have 
lost all self-possession. That creature is some- 
thing so perfectly different to all the cringing, 
blushing, silly London girls, that her originality 
quite startles and puts you out/' 

" Did she laugh at me ?" he eagerly inquired. 

" Laugh ! no indeed, I have never yet seen 
her smile ; on the contrary she walked leisurely 
away, picked up her shawl, and left the room/' 

** Why did you let her go }" 

"My dear Henry, how could I prevent her? 
I should as soon have thought of stopping the 
house if it were going to fall.'' 

^* What a simile ! when she is lighter than a 
feather ! how tiresome ! I had not time to ex- 
press my surprise and admiration, or even 
to inquire if she was fatigued." 

" That could not be ; come, come, take cou- 
rage, and don't look so melancholy, you will see 
her again at dinner time." 

Lady Mary was delighted to behold her 
brother's embarrassment, which with all her 
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natural simplicity^ she had worldly wisdotn 
enough to know^ was the first symptom of love ; 
but^ she was also wise enough to forbedt 
qtdzzing him any more on the subject, being 
too anxious for his success^ to risk any thing 
which might impede it. 

When Olivia left the music room, she pro- 
ceeded to the library, where her father was 
reading. 

^^I fear you have not yet informed Lord 
Sevemdale about what we agreed, that my 
fortune will be small. I wish you would lose 
no time in doing so ; go and take a walk with 
him before dinner, and then you will be able to 
talk about me.^' 

" I will do so if you really wish it, but I 
wanted to allow a httle time for him to become 
acquainted with you." 

'^ No, that would not be acting quite fairly ; 
besides the impression I produced yesterday 
on his mind, is beginning to be effaced, and I 
should not like to see him again, unless he 
thinks I have no fortune." 
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Allanston's eyes glistened with delight, and 
he stroked Olivia's unusually smooth and glossy 
hair^ and kissed his daughter's brow. 

'^How blessed is my lot/' he exclaimed* 
*^ When I think on thee my darling, I forget 
that misfortune ever visited me ; remorse and 
regret die within my heart. A father's love is 
after all the most perfect, the most delightful." 

'^ And yet you contrive to be jealous, you are 
so enchanted at the idea of this marriage, 
because you are convinced I could never love 
Lord Sevemdale with half the affection, half 
the idolatry which my own dear father excites. 
Well, well, do with me what you choose, nothing 
can be a sacrifice for one I love so much better 
than myself." 

^^ I hope I shall never wish you to sacrifice 
any thing for me, darling ; perhaps I am wrong, 
do not, I beseech you, do not let me make you 
unhappy, have pity on my bad and selfish heart, 
do not allow me to suffer remorse on your 
account." 
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" You shall not indeed^ I know you too well, 
I am too well aware of all you have suffered 
from a guilty conscience^ to allow you to add 
to its tortures. No^ I will be happy^ and I will 
do what will most conduce to my happiness^ if 
it were only to ensure your peace, for I could 
not deceive you, any more than myself/' 

^'Then you promise me to proceed no further 
than you like. If you think another man could 
be found, who would make you happier, do not 
scruple to refuse Lord Sevemdale." 

*^ He has not proposed yet dear father, your 
imagination is running on very fast, particularly 
when you could not help witnessing the disgust 
my appearance excited in his mind last night, 
and even his mother could scarcely conceal her 
disappointment.'^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Love me not for comely grace. 
For my pleasing eye or face, 
Nor for any outward part. 
Nor for my too constant heart : 
For those may fail or torn to ill ; 

And thus our love shall sever. 
Keep therefore a true woman's eye, 
And love me still — ^yet know not why — 
So hast thou the same reason still 

To dote upon me ever. 

WiLBTE. 

Lord Severndale heard with more surprise 
than disappointment that Olivia^ so far from 
being a great heiress^ would have an extremely 
small fortune. His admiration increased^ and 
his curiosity was strongly excited to become 
more acquainted with her character. Yet he 
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was poor, and the continual lectures of his 
mother on the necessity of marrying an heiress, 
to pay off the mortgages on his estates, and 
restore the ancient lustre of his family, had not 
been without their effect. He had also a turn 
for expense, which, though not quite amounting 
to extravagance, made him extremely anxious to 
have an addition to his income. 

However, when he found himself seated by 
Olivia at dinner, and engaged in a most amusing 
conversation, he resolved not to inform his 
mother of what he had heard^ lest she should 
persuade him to give up all idea of the match, 
and leave the house at once. He dreaded the 
influence she exerted over his mind, and was con- 
vinced she would never rest till he had relin- 
quished all thoughts of marrying the person 
she had before laboured so hard to induce him 
to tolerate. For once he followed his own in- 
clination, and this consciousness of free-will 
gave to his manner a decision and force in which 
it was generally deficient. The idea also that 
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be waift not making up to an heiress Was e%^ 
ti^emely gratifying to his naturally independent 
feelingd^ and removed all the eihbarrassmtot 
which hitherto had often impeded his agreeikble 
qualities from coming into play. He now felt 
that Olivia enjoyed his conversation^ though her 
features continued unexpressive and Unmoved. 

To this however he was already accustomed, 
and he began to see that the deepest and most 
powerful feelings could He concealed under the 
niost composed exterior. He also discovered 
that the little grey eye which struck him on 
the preceding day as the most ugly and for^ 
bidding feature in her face, was the only index 
to her thoughts ; and now, that it had once 
arrested his attention^ he thought the eye of a 
fairy or sorceress could never have possessed 
more power of fascination. Her voice too, that 
voice whose melodious strains had forced tears 
from his eyes in the morning, now sounded so 
fuU of mirth, so buoyant with joy, that as he 
listened to her lively conversation, he felt as 
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though he were in a new world, for all she said 
had a force, a poetry of expression, which he 
fully appreciated, though he was not learned, 
and fancied he had a horror of learning in 
women. 

Her conversation was devoid of all pedantry, 
yet it could not fail to be strongly tinctured by 
her classical studies. She was ignorant of the 
horror which most men have to allusions from 
ancient authors ; she therefore did not make 
them with that air of defiance which generally 
renders learning disagreeable from the lips of a 
young lady who knows she is treading on for- 
bidden ground, nor with that proud humility 
which those feel, who are aware that they know 
a great deal more than their companions. 
Olivia now tasted for the first time the pleasure 
of an interchange of ideas with another besides 
her father. Full of knowledge on every subject, 
ignorant only of the ways of the world and the 
usages of society, she thought neither of con- 
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cealing nor displaying acquirements of whose 
value and rarity she was not aware. 

For the first time in his life, Lord Severndale 
enjoyed the conversation of a woman so com- 
pletely as to forget that he was trying to capti- 
vate her heart ; the consequence of this was, 
that he had never appeared so handsome, his 
features so expressive. Lady Mary gazed on 
his radiant and inspired countenance with as- 
tonishment; and as AUanston opened the door 
for the ladies to retire, and as Olivia passed 
near, he pressed his daughter's hand and gave 
her a look which expressed all the joy and 
gratitude he felt. 

He forebore to disturb the reverie into which 
Lord Severndale had fallen, for he saw plainly 
that in thought he had followed Olivia into the 
drawing room, and that he was saying to him- 
self, *' What a delightful place this world would 
be, with such a being for a companion.'* 

During the following days Lord Severndale 
was continually by Olivia's side. They walked. 
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read and talked together, undisturbed by any 
of the others who looked on with del^t, too 
much mterested in the success of the flirtation, 
as they called it, to interfere. But it was very 
far from a flirtation; on the contrary. Lord 
Sevemdale had never flirted so little with any 
girl in his life, and yet after mature contfidera** 
tion he resolved to implore the fortuneless giri 
to become his. But much as she appeared td 
enjoy his society, whenever he seemed td havse 
made up his mind to venture the important 
question, there was something in her manner 
which immediately became repulsive, which 
froze the current of his thoughts and caused 
the words of tenderness to die on his lips. On 
the night of the ball however he was resolved, 
at all hazards, to learn his fate. 

This ball excited a vast deal of interest in the 
neighbourhood, not only from the rank and con^ 
sideration of Allanston himself, but from curi* 
osity to see his heiress who was now to be in- 
troduced ; for a number of years too, such an 
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event had not occurred at Norman Courts and on 
this occasion the whole county was assembled. At 
her father's earnest entreaty Olivia appeared in a 
dress which^ though extremely simple, was 
both elegant and becoming. 

Lord Sevemdale obtained her hand for the 
first waltz, playfully adding, '^ that as he had 
been her first instructor, he was entitled to 
open the ball with her." 

'^ Oh, if I could once see that countenance 
smile," thought he, as they whirled round, ** if I 
could but call a blush into that cheek, how 
beautiful it would be. And why should I de- 
spair? she never shows her feelings/^ 

During a pauze in the waltz he ventured to 
press her hand. 

*' Dearest Olivia,** he began, but could pro- 
ceed no farther, for to his surprise he saw his 
wishes were fulfilled, the blood actusdly mounted 
to her cheek, a smile, a heavenly, a firi&t smile 
actually beatned on her lips ; enraptured and 
astonished, he proceeded to pour forth exprea- 
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sions of love and adoration; her agitation in- 
creased, her head was partly averted, but her 
bosom heaved, the hand he held trembled. 
His delight was so great he almost forgot that 
they were in the midst of a crowded room, and 
was on the point of clasping her in his arms, 
when she suddenly withdrew her hand and 
dashed away to the other side of the room. 

Just as he was going to follow, he beheld her 
in earnest conversation with a young man he 
knew intimately, but with whom he thought 
she was unacquainted. He felt extremely pro- 
voked that at such a moment, and after evincing, 
as he thought, for the first time, such respon- 
sive feelings, she should go and talk to another 
person, while she was still evidently agitated by 
the same emotion. What was more strange 
still, his friend seemed equally overcome, hid 
countenance which generaUy wore an air of 
melancholy was radiant with joy, and he con- 
tinued to hold, with the ardour and devotion of 
an acknowledged lover, the little hand which 
had so lately trembled in his own. 
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^^ She certainly said only yesterday,^* thought 
Lord Severndale, " she was not acquainted with 
him^ and the idea that she had really lost her 
senses occurred to his imagination. Poor 
Mary ! it will break her heart if Elrington 
should fall in love with this girl who seems 
most strangely to be so struck with him at 
first sight ;^' and the idea that her blushes and 
smiles had been caused by the sight of this 
stranger^ instead of his own tender words, was 
more than Lord Severndale could bear. 

Boiling with rage and vexation, he longed to 
go and interrupt them, and ascertain the reason 
of Olivia's strange conduct. The waltz had 
ended, a quadrille began: Lady Mary came 
up to him with a melancholy air and said ; — 

*^ How strange Elrington is to night, he 
asked me to dance this quadrille, and he seems 
suddenly to have forgotten my very existence.^' 

" The world is gone mad, and I am the most 
mi^rable of mortals P' groaned her brother ; but 
their mournful reflections were most agreeably 
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interrupted by the very persons who had caused 
their misery. 

Lady Mary found herself conducted by 
Elrington to dance, and Olivia with just enough 
of embarrassment in her manner to make her 
appear, as Lord Severndale thought, beautiftd, 
remained, and said in a low tremulous tone : — 

'^ You must think me very odd, and I ought 
to make a thousand apologies for leaving you 
so suddenly, but — ^but indeed I can find no 



excuse/' 



^^ Tou wished not to listen to me,'' he said, 
half reproachfully, while he led her towards the 
conservatory, '* "Ks ever thus, when I wish 
to declare my real feelings, you suddenly seem 
to repel me ; must I then believe my presence 
is hateful to you ?" 

** Hateful to me!'* she exclaimed, *'what 
can you mean ? there is no one, except my 
father, with whom I feel so intimate." 

^ Can I believe you ! may I ; am I then 4;hc 
happiest of mortals ?*' 
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OUvia withdrew her hand, and in an instant 
assumed the same cold forbidding air which 
was habitual to her, but which, since he had 
declared his love during the waltz, she seemed 
to have abandoned* 

Lord Severndale was petrified with horror 
and despair. 

^' Do not look so wretched/' said Olivia, ''alas, 
this is all my fault, I have acted wrong, very 
wrong, but I thought it was impossible — Oh 
forgive me, forgive me, I entreat you,'' she con- 
tinued, taking his hand, while her eyes expressed 
so much commiseration for him and self- 
reproach, that he felt deeply moved. 

'^ You forgive me I see, and oh God grant 
all may yet be well ; yes ;'* she continued, while 
her eyes brightened, '* I believe I was right 
after all, and you are mistaken in yourself. 
You have not said so, but I see you think I am 
necessary to your happiness ; believe me, you 
are mistaken.'' 

'' I have said so, and I am not mistaken," 
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he exclaimed, ^^ and you even appeared not to 
hear me with reluctance, nay, I was beginning 
to think myself the happiest of men, when you 
suddenly darted away,'* 

" Oh pardon me ; I never heard a word you 
uttered ! but let me implore you to forget all, 
to think you said nothing, and let us be happy 
as we were before.'' 

"That can never be/* he said in a mournful 
tone, " I see I was indeed mistaken, you have 
dashed my hopes, all happiness is gone for 



ever/' 



" Oh no, you could never have been happy 
but as my friend, I shall pray earnestly we 
may still remain so, you and your dear sister 
are the first friends I have had except '' 

"But I thought you were not acquainted 
with Elrington.'* 

^^ Elrington ! the composer of that beautiful 
poetry you showed us the other day ! No, I 
am not acquainted with him, but what made 
you think of him at this moment ?" 
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^^ Because he appears to have suddenly called 
forth sentiments, which I can never hope to 
awaken in your heart/' 

'* Was that Ekington ?" she inquired, for 
once thrown off her guard. ^^ Elrington !'' she 
repeated, and then with the speed of lightning 
left the conservatory. 



VOL, III. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

* Sweet as that mood of mystery, 
Where thoughts, that hide their hues 

And shapes, are only noticed by 
The fragrance they diffuse." 

Db Verb. 

Again 

Let us, though grown, be children in our hearts. 

Then with the freedom and the innocence. 

Which led our childish steps, we^ll wander on 

Through after life, but with a fuller joy. 

Let recollections of the past, if sweet. 

Plead sweetly for the present. 

Tatlob. 

Allanston had watched every movement, 
and read every look of his daughter, during the 
whole evening. Elrington was not unknown to 
him. On the preceding day, he met him at a 
firiend's house in the neighbourhood, and had 
been immediately struck with his resemblance 
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to the portraits which several years ago^ Olivia 
had drawn of her youthful and unknown lover. 
From all he heard of the name^ he was greatly 
predisposed in his favour, and he remembered 
with delight how enchanted Olivia was with 
Elrington's poems, which Lord Severndale had 
showed her. His first impulse, was to put forth 
his hand, and express the joy he felt, at becom- 
ing acquainted with one whose name was 
already so justly celebrated. The young man 
seemed equally pleased, and though he did not 
yet know who was addressing him, he returned 
the pressure of his hand with all the ardour of 
his enthusiastic character, of one who had 
never learned to conceal any of his feelings, 
or to measure his looks or expressions by the 
world^s standard. 

" I know not," he said, ** who does me the 
honour to praise my poor productions, but of 
this I am convinced that I never yet beheld a 
countenance which so powerfully awakened my 
admiration. Lest any thing should happen 

L 2 
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to separate us, let me at once know your 



name." 



When Allanston informed him who he was, 
he observed that a cloud passed over the 
young man's countenance, and the hand which 
so lately had pressed his, was suddenly with- 
drawn as if from the touch of a serpent. 
Allanston longed to inquire the cause of this 
sudden change, but the presence of the master 
of the house, to whom he did not wish to show 
his feelings, withheld him ; he was however 
determined to ascertain it. Without appearing 
to notice Elrington's evident embarrassment, 
he invited him to accompany his friend to 
Norman Court on the following evening, and 
then took his leave before the young man had 
time to make any apology, if such had been 
his intention. 

Allanston determined to say nothing of this 
occurrence to Olivia, though it fully occu^ 
pied his thoughts. The fancy he had taken to 
Elrington was perhaps increased by witnessing 
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the sudden change from admiration to some- 
thing very near abhorrence on his countenance^ 
produced by the mention of his own name. 
His imagination ran over all the causes which 
might have produced such a violent dislike; 
political animosity, religious feeling, and a 
thousand other causes, darted through his 
brain. This gave to his new predilection, that 
delightful zest which, to a satiated disposition, 
is highly fascinating. A difficulty to overcome, 
an aversion to conquer, or a prejudice to remove 
from another's mind, are most attractive ex- 
citements to one who has drained to the very 
dregs every kind of pursuit. So irresistibly 
impelled was AUanston towards Elrington, that 
he thought of nothing but the means of drawing 
him closely into his intimacy, and that he 
should love Olivia became suddenly the dearest 
wish of his heart. He trembled when on re- 
turning home he beheld her walking with Lord 
Sevemdale, and bitterly cursed his own folly in 
having tried to forward the match. Never did 
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twenty-four hours appear to him so long, as 

those which elapsed before the next evening. 
He wished to see the effect which Elnngton's 

sudden appearance would produce on his 
daughter, yet he longed to inform her, that her 
ancient lover was at last found, in order that she 
might at once put a stop to Lord Sevemdale's 
addresses. 

Evening at last came, the guests arrived, and 
Allanston enjoyed the inexpressible happiness 
of seeing Elrington. A mingled expression of 
aversion and contempt struggling against an 
impulse of affection, was plainly visible on the 
young man's countenance as he bowed to Al- 
lanston, while he seemed trying to hold back 
the half-extended hand. Allanston however 
did not extend his ; though powerfully agitated 
by an undefinable emotion, he was sufficiently 
master of his outward behaviour as to remember 
the game he meant to play ; he turned away 
and appeared to take no further notice of his 
guest, but he saw with pleasure that Elrington 
looked vexed and disappointed. 
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Soon, however something occurred which 
chased the anger from his brow. Allanston's 
eyes followed those of Ehington with the ardent 
hope that it was his daughter who had effected 
this change in his countenance ; but Olivia was 
not there ; it was Lady Mary Gordon, on whom 
Elrington's ^es were fixed, and Allanston saw 
him approach, and talk to her with the ease 
and pleasure of an old acquaintance, though 
not, he hoped, with the ardour of a lover; 
though the blushes on Lady Mary's cheek and 
her downcast eyes, showed !that she felt more. 

^^ All may go ri^htyet,^ thought Allanston, 
who had lost all feeUng for the sufferings or 
joys of any other person but his own daughter 
and his new friend, and therefore viewed with 
indifference the prbbable disappointment of the 
brother and sister, and the annihilation of all 
their hopes and joys. Were Olivia's happiness to 
be purchased by the sufferings of a thousand 
hearts, it would scarcely cost Allanston a single 
pang ; so easy is it for the profligate, unprinci- 
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pled^ or irreligious to survive all feelings of 
general benevolence, while they still continue to 
love with passionate tenderness those who hap- 
pen to make them forget self. He saw Olivia 
waltz with Lord Sevemdale, he stood near and 
heard that young man's ingenuous and touching 
declaration of love to the girl he believed to 
have no fortune. He thought not of all the 
struggles it must have cost Lord Sevemdale, to 
act contrary to the wishes of a mother so 
revered ; he considered not how deep that feeling 
must be, which would thus break forth for a girl 
whose looks were certainly not attractive ; Allan- 
ston thought only of his daughter ; he saw her 
eyes had at last discovered her unknown lover ; he 
saw with as much delight as poor Lord Severn- 
dale, the first blush, the first smile which since 
childhood had ever lighted up her cheek ; he 
marked the trembling step, as she crossed the 
room and met Elrington, who appeared equally 
delighted, equally agitated. 

*^They will be lovers still,*' he inwardly 
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ejaculated, but his feelings had been so deeply 
excited that the revulsion to joy was more than 
he could bear ; it seemed as though the great 
crisis of his fate and that of his daughter was 
now decided. ^* She is his for eyer^'^ he again 
murmured, and left the room to indulge in feel- 
ings which it was impossible to restrain. 

Allanston went to the conservatory and sank 
on a bench behind some thick orange trees which 
concealed him from observation. Soon he 
heard voices approach, it was Sevemdale and 
Olivia ; he saw all that passed, and he gloried 
in the triumph of his daughter's mind over the 
heart of Lord Sevemdale, but he could also 
enter into her feeUngs ; he knew her sensitive 
heart would deeply regret having caused the 
unhappiness of another; he felt that at this 
moment all his tender consolation would be 
necessary to alleviate the first stings of self- 
reproach, to soothe her excited conscience. 

He lost not an instant, but leaving the con- 
servatory by a different door, he followed her 

L 5 
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quick steps through the suite of brilliant rooms^ 
and across the hall into her own apartment. 

''My darUng child/' he exclaimed, as she 
was going to close the door and shut herself 
alone in the dark room. 

''Thank God you are here/' she exclaimed, 
and threw herself into his arms, " I longed to 
see you, to tell you how wrong, how guilty I 
have been." 

" I know all," he said, " I overheard all your 
conversation.'' 

" But the unknown, the , Elrington, oh, 

I am sorry, very sorry, I have seen him again.'' 

"Say not so, darling, I am enchanted." 

He then informed her of their yesterday's 
interview, not withholding the manifest aver- 
sion which Elrington evinced on hearing his 
name. 

" Indeed ! is it so ?" she exclaimed, " then 
he shall learn to love you." 

" Thank thee, my child, my only joy, for this," 
he exclaimed, enraptured at her having thus 
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onconsciously entered into his schemes, and re- 
moved one of the great difficulties he expected 
to encounter. 

^^ But Lord Sevemdale !'' she continued, after 
a pause, ^^ how much I regret that he ever came 
here/^ 

Allanston tried by every means to console 
her for having caused such disappointment to 
Lord Sevemdale ; he showed her, what indeed 
was true, how completely unintentional it had 
been on her part; that so far from trying to 
attract his admiration, she had at first done 
every thing in her power to repel it. 

She was reluctant to appear again that night, 
and her father was delighted to hear this, and 
persuaded her that it would be extremely ad- 
visable not to see Lord Sevemdale again. 
The Sevemdale family were to leave Norman 
Court early the following morning, and Allan- 
ston undertook to make her excuses to both 
brother and sister, and to express her hope that 
they would meet soon in London. 
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Olivia felt considerable reluctance to allow 
Lady Mary to depart, without expressing those 
feelings of regret and friendship with which her 
heart overflowed ; but Allanston succeeded in 
convincing her, that it would only be doing harm, 
and that probably Lord Sevemdale would wish 
to conceal from Lady Mary his disappointment ; 
at all events it would be far pleasanter for all 
parties to meet when time had softened their 
regrets. 

Olivia at last reluctantly consented; and 
Allanston, full of joy and hope, returned to the 
ball room. The first person he beheld there, was 
Elrington, listening with evident pleasure to 
Lady Mary's conversation, yet he appeared to 
be anxiously looking for some one he could not 
find. 

" Where is Olivia ?*^ inquired Lady Mary, 
^^ Mr. Elrington is most anxious to dance with 
her, it appears that after all they are old ac- 
quaintances.'^ 

" Friends ! I hope,*' exclaimed Elrington. 
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^'I know it^" said AUanston^ '^and I assure 
you, that her description was so accurate, and 
her recollection so vivid, that the instant I saw 
you yesterday, I knew you to be the person, 
who though eight or nine years have passed since 
you met, has haunted her imagination ; you 
are scarcely altered since she painted a picture 
of you some years ago. I wish I could say the 
same of her appearance ; she has grown dread- 
fully ugly, nay, do not try to spare my feelings, 
I am quite aware how plain she is, but I can 
scarcely bring myself to wish her different." 

** I woidd not for the universe shfe were other- 
wise,'^ exclaimed Lady Mary, *^ I have just been 
telling Mr. Elrington, what indeed he seemed 
to suspect before, that she is the most delight- 
ful, the most perfect ^* 

"Stay, stay, Lady Mary, I would rather 
Mr. Elrington should have an opportunity of 
forming his own opinion. I am sorry my 
daughter cannot have the pleasure of dancing 
with you, I know not what happened to cause 
it, but I found her in such a state of agitation. 
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that I persuaded her to go to bed^ indeed she 
was quite unfit to appear again.*' 

" Oh let me go and see what has happened 
to dear Olivia, it must be something very ex- 
traordinary indeed that could agitate her/' said 
Lady Mary. 

Elrington sank into a reverie^ and AUanston 
had some pains to persuade Lady Mary that 
Olivia must not be disturbed; he introduced 
her to a young man whom he said was most 
anxious to make her acquaintance^ and who im- 
mediately asked her to dance. 

When AUanston saw her fairly settled in the 
quadrille^ he returned to Elrington^ congratu- 
lating himself on the success of a manoeuvre that 
was more worthy of an old dowager with six 
pennyless daughters, than of a celebrated mi- 
nister^ the father of a rich heiress. He was 
equally successful in his conversation with 
Elrington ; he saw that not only all aversion 
for himself was removed^ but he read in the 
young man's handsome brow, that a feeling of 
admiration had taken its place. 
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Ellington made several attempts to lead the 
conversation towards Olivia, but Allanston was 
resolved not to ihdulge him, he wished if pos- 
sible to prevent his thoughts from dwelling on 
her, until he had an opportunity of appreciating 
the superior qualities of her mind. In answer 
to his anxious inquiries he merely said, that she 
was quite ill, and would probably be obliged to 
keep her room for several days ; " But you are 
not going to leave this neighbourhood now, I 
hope }" he exclaimed, on seeing a look of disap- 
pointment and concern on Elrington's counte- 
nance. *' Tou must indeed come and see me to- 
morrow, cannot you remain here to night, and 
pass a few days? I will try to amuse you, though 
I fear I shall not succeed quite so well as if 
Olivia were present?" Elrington joyfully ac- 
cepted the proposal, and it was arranged that 
he was to come to Norman Court, on the follow- 
ing day. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

*^ But at an hour unlocked for a soft breeze 
From the Eternal Spirit reached my breast 
Wafting around my soul an air so pure. 
So mild, the thick exchanging joys, which hid 
The light of Heaven, were by degrees dispersed, 
And all within shone forth serene as day. 
Then felt I all the baseness of my state ; 
Th* awaken'd soul beheld the vile, corrupt. 
Unearthly food on which it surfeited. 
And knew the fruit of such unholy joys 
To be confusion and eternal death ! — " 

Luis db Lbon. 

Thb Sevemdales departed the next morning, 
and a few hours afterwards Ebington arrived at 
Norman Court. Olivia did ^not appear on that 
day, but the next morning she came down. 
There was a melancholy embarrassment in her 
manner, and a flitting colour which softened 
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her features and altered her whole appearance. 
Her father and Ellington were engaged in a 
lively conversation on politics. The latter was 
a Tory, and his arguments exactly coincided 
with Olivia's opinions. 

In the evening they sang together ; Elring- 
ton's musical taste, like all his other talents, 
was highly cultivated, but he was delighted to 
find that Olivia did not even know her notes. 

**I often regret/' he said, *^that my mother 
made me bestow so much time on this accom- 
plishment.'^ 

'^ Tet you appear to be a most enthusiastic 
lover of music,*' said Allanston. 

'^ I am, but still my opinion is, that it affords 
more exquisite enjoyment to those who having 
the power to produce harmonious sounds, exer- 
cise it by inspiration, as it were, without being 
conscious how the efiect is produced." 

*' I see you are a complete advocate for en- 
joyment in every thing," exclaimed Allanston 
with a smile. 
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^* I am afraid so," said Olivia, " that is cer- 
tainly not the reason which prevented me from 
learning music.'' 

** Yours was a far nobler motive, I am quite 
certain," said Elrington, ^* but I am equally sure 
that you derive far more pleasure from music 
than I do, yet I should so like to hear you sing 
some of those airs,'' he said, looking over an 
old music book of Adeline's, **: for there is 
something in the tone of yotir voice which re- 
calls that of my dearest mother, and m&ng^of these 
were her favourite songs. Here, I will play over 
the air, and you will cst6h it in an instant."^ 

Allanston started, it was one that Margaret 
used often to sing during the happy days at 
Pencraig ; but the last time he heard it was on 
the evening previous to his marriage, when Ade- 
line had then sung it. Olivia caught the air, and 
accompanied as she was by Elrington entered 
into the full spirit of the beautiful words. 

Allanston listened like one entranced, he 
covered his eyes with his hand as if to shut out 
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the painful ideas the air recalled, but it would 
not do. He heard, be saw Margaret's form in 
the little boudoir at Pencndg, her countenance 
glowing with love,radiant with happiness : he felt 
the light pressure of his boy, the darling little 
Frederick, sitting on his knee, and saw the child's 
lieautiful features beaming with delight, while 
his little hands wer6 held up to'vi^ards his mother 
as if to thank her foi* th6 kweet tones which so 
delighted his eai*. Then Allanston imagined 
himself to be in the B^looia at Hazlew^od; and 
$?hat aiad contrast was tl\ece !: AiieUhe^s Ipw and 
tremulous voice, c'ould scarcely articulate the 
words, her face wa^ pale, the tears seekned ready 
to start into her eyes. He remembered now 
that air of meek resigned melancholy, which had 
not struck him at the time. '' She loved him 
then/'thought he,^Hhat cursed, infernal Vernon, 
and for a girl whose heart was his, did I sacrifice 
myself, and caused the death of that angel and 
her boy. Oh Margaret, cruel Margaret, how could 
you destroy that beautiful child? why did you not 
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bequeath him to me, I should have Uoved, and 
have cherished him beyond my own self or 
even Olivia/' 

The song ended ; Allanston raised his eyes^ 
and beheld those of Elrington fixed on him 
with an expression of deep sympathy and af- 
fection. He would have been just such a man, 
thought Allanston, while a tear of regret at his 
dear son's loss started to his eye. 

Elrington was deeply moved, ^^ I was wrong," 
he whispered to Olivia, ^' I should not have 
asked you to sing any of this music, it must 
recal painful recollections.'' OUvia had never 
heard her mother sing that air, and therefore 
immediately divined the real cause of her 
father's grief, but as she wished Elrington 
should only know the redeeming points of his 
character, and would have been miserable at the 
idea of his suspecting any of its darker quali- 
ties, she said nothing. ^ 

Allanston left the room, and Elrington's 
heart was full of pity and admiration, for the 
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deep feeling evinced by a man whose character 
he had been taught to view with horror. He 
expressed his feelings to Olivia, who was de- 
lighted to find his prejudice wearing away. 

** What can have induced you to judge my 
father so harshly ? it is so unlike your charac- 
ter to be intolerant/' 

^'I scarcely like to say or to confess to 
myself that one I love so dearly, could have 
been wrong,'' he answered, ** yet many others 
have condemned him besides my mother. The 
political party, among which are most of my 
most intimate friends, relate all kind of stories 
about him, but I see it gives you pain to hear 
that all do not love your father, forgive me." 

'^No, no, it only pains me to think you 
should ever be enemies,^' exclaimed Olivia. 

'^ Enemies! nay, you are going very far 
indeed; why should such a misfortune ever 
happen ? besides, I am not in parliament yet, 
I shall not be of age for another year ; in the 
mean time many things may occur; perhaps 
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before then we may with our united eloquence 
be able to convert your father ; oh ! if he 
could but hear my mother ! no mortal could 
fail to be convinced when she gives herself the 
trouble to converse on any subject. I wish 
you could know her, I would give worlds for 
you to see her/' 

" Why should I not ? I thought Lady Dul- 
worth lived principally in London, and we shall 
return there next week." 

'^It is impossible," said Elrington, ^^she 
will see no one/' and he sank into a deep and 
melancholy reverie. 

Elrington remained at Norman Court till 
the day fixed for the departure of Allanston and 
his daughter for London. He had intended to 
go and visit Holcomb, and see AdeUne, and tell 
her all the interesting information about her 
wonderful daughter, but he could not endure 
the idea of parting with those whose society 
was so fascinating; when the moment for taking 
leave arrived, his courage failed, and the four 
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horses which had been ordered to convey him 
on the road to Hampshire, were directed to 
drive to Park Lane. In London the intimacy 
continued, and indeed became every day more 
close. The discovery which OUvia one day 
made of Eirington's intimacy with her own 
dear mother, tended much to remove from 
their intercourse, the reserve which existed to a 
certain degree, so long as Ellington, from a 
feeling of delicacy, kept back this information 
from her. Neither he or Olivia evinced any 
desire to enter into society. Their days were 
passed in the enjoyment of each other's conver- 
sation, and the cultivation of all those intellec- 
tual pursuits in which both delighted. 

AUanston was necessarily much from home, 
but as the young people's intimacy had nothing 
of the character of a flirtation, and that love 
seemed to be the only thing which never 
entered their minds, they felt no awkwardness 
in being left together. Allanston was delighted ; 
a person less deeply read in human nature. 
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might have despaired at seeing none of those 
symptoms of love, which are usuaUy considered 
of such importance in two young people, whom || 

their parents wish should be united. He was 
glad that they were so long in discovering how 
indispensable they were to each other's happi- 
ness. He foresaw that affection would be 
stronger and deeper from being so long ma- 
turing. It would now grow with the growth 
of their minds, and become identified with their 
very being. He gloried in watching that silent 
entwinement of two hearts, that blending of 
the fancy and union of two characters in one ; 
he marked how gradually each softened down 
those qualities in the other, which from exagge- 
ration had been faults, but now became almost 
perfections. 

The only subject on which Olivia and Ehing- 
ton did not quite agree was religion, and here 

alas she met with a strong opponent in her 

father. Had he left this subject entirely to her, 

she would doubtless have succeeded in con- 
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vincing ElriDgton of the truth, and in infusing 
into his mind, some portion of her own enthusi- 
astic love for Christianity. But though Allan- 
ston usually forebore to say any thing which 
might weaken any argument of her's, or impede 
the influence she was gaining over Elrington's 
mind, his prejudice on this subject was so strong 
as to make him forget all his prudent resolu- 
tions. Indeed he had before been scarcely 
aware how completely it was the engrossing 
subject of his daughter s mind. In her ener- 
getic anxiety to make now two proselytes, she 
betrayed the depth of her knowledge, and when 
her own arguments failed, she quoted from 
memory whole pages of her favourite old 
divines. 

On her arrival in town, Olivia had called on 
Lady Mary Gordon, but found she was not ex- 
pected for a few days ; when, afler a week had 
elapsed, she called again, she heard the same 
intelligence. Olivia was sorry for this, for she 
did not like to write, and yet wished to have 

TOL. III. M 
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some communication with her friend, and 
longed to hear that Lord Sevemdale had reco- 
vered frt>m his disappointment. Days and 
weeks passed^ and it was more than a month 
after her arrival, when she heard one morning 
the Gordons were at last come. Elrington had 
just seen Lord Sevemdale in the street. 

'^ I will order the carriage, and drive to 
Grosvenor Street instantly/' exclaimed Olivia, 
^* or stay, it would be quicker to walk.'* 

^^ Then I will accompany you,'' said Elring- 
ton. 

'^ I will come also,'^ exclaimed AUanston, 
while he strove to repress any appearance of the 
anxiety he could not avoid feeling lest this 
arrival should disturb the success of his favour- 
ite scheme. The visit, however, passed off 
better than he expected. Lord Sevemdale was 
not there, and his mother welcomed the party 
with the utmost affection. Lady Mary looked 
melancholy, there was a sUght coldness and re- 
straint in her manner, but it was not sufficiently 
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marked to excite any particular suspicion in 
Olivia's mind. Allanston however fancied that 
Lady Mary was rather hurt and disappointed. 

« This is all right," thought he, " their inti- 
macy will be checked unconsciously.'* 

He was right. OUvia met Lady Mary some- 
times in the morning, but as Elrington was 
generaUy present, they could never come to any 
eclaircissement ; and as Lady Mary evinced no 
pleasure in her society, OUvia's anxiety to see 
her as much as she had intended, gradually 
diminished. A feeling of delicacy on account of 
her refusal of Lord Sevemdale prevented Olivia 
from ever speaking of them to Ebington, and 
also conduced much to banish both the brother 
and sister from her mind. 



M 2 
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CHAPTER XV. 



" Nor fear lest sympatliy ahould fail- 
Hast thoa not seen, in night hours drear, 

When racking thoughts the heart assail, 
The glimmering stars by turns appear ? 

And from the eternal home above 
With silent news of mercy steal ? 

So angels pause on tasks of love 
To look where sorrowing sinners kneel.*' 

Ghbistiam Yeab. 

Amor impossible es ; 

Mira si es bien grande, puee 

Es impossible, y amor. 

Galdbeon db la Babca. 

Towards the end of the season. Lady Mary 
Gordon called one day^ and found Olivia alone. 
It was some time since they had met, and as 
Elrington was not present to occupy OUvia's 
attention, she could observe that Lady Mary 
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was striving to conceal some painful feeling, 
and saw with affectionate regret, how much the 
beautiful gu-l was altered. Her cheeks were 
pale, her dark blue eyes had lost their lustre, 
her lips still smiled, but with a mournful re- 
signed expression, which was more touching 
than actual sorrow. 

"Dearest Mary what has happened?" in- 
quired Olivia, '^ embracing her with all former 
tenderness." 

^* Nothing ; but why do you ask ?'' she said, 
while the tears started to her eye, " I know 
not why I weep, on the contrary, I am glad, 
very glad to find you love me still.'^ 

"What could induce you to think I loved you 
less? It was I who thought you no longe 
cared for me/' 

"And therefore you did not trouble your 
head about me V^ exclaimed Lady Mary. " But 
I do not care so much on my own account, but 
I am sorry, I cannot help feeling hurt, that yen 
have never inquired about my brother, my poor 
dear Henry.'' 
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^^ I assure you I often longed to ask, but— 
but " 

'* I know all^'' exclaimed Lady Mary, '^ and I 
am sure you feel for him; well, I forgive you, 
for having made him miserable, and I fervently 
hope you wiQ be as happy with Mr. Elrington/' 

^* What do you mean ? why am I to be happy 
with Mr. Ebington ?" 

^^ Is it not all settled ?" said Lady Mary, ^^ I 
came on purpose to wish you joy ; and I came 
alone, because mamma cannot get over her dis- 
appointment {ofr poor Sevemdale, and so she 
would not come ; but what is the matter dear 
Olivia ? you are ill, or I have offended you.'* 

^^ No, no, I am quite well, but I am surprised 
beyond measure: here is some mistake ;'' she 
paused — and regarded Lady Mary stedfastly 
for several minutes. 

At that moment Ehington entered the room. 
Lady Mary blushed deeply, and withdrew. 
Olivia continued to gaze on the door, by 
which she had departed, long after Lady Mary 
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was gone; she had not yet said a word to 
Eh*ington, though she had not seen him before, 
that day. He looked at her for several minutes^ 
and then putting his hand on her shoulder^ 
said: — 

'^ For once, I cannot make out your thoughts. 
I have been watching you ever since Lady 
Mary went." 

** I am glad of it,'* said Olivia coldly. 

*^ Glad of it, glad of it, why do you wish to 
conceal any thingfrom me? I have never concealed 
from you even the slightest thought, the small- 
est shadow that ever flitted across my brain.*' 

"I am glad of it, very glad,'* said Olivia, 
more coldly still. 

" Goo(| heavens ! what do you mean ? are 
you mad? you look at me with a sort of terror 
as if I were a ghost ! a horrible spectre ! some- 
thing you hated more than heU ! what have I 
done to deserve this?*' he continued, stamping 
with fury, and his eyes kindUng with rage. 

His excited appearance formed a strange 
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contrast to the cold tranquiUity of her de- 
meanour, and as his violence increased, so did 
Olivia's icy coldness. At last, exhausted with 
the excess of his passion, he sunk into a chair, 
and covered his face with his hands ; but he 
did not remain long tranquil ; again he started 
up in despair, he reproached her with having 
destroyed his happiness, and made him the 
most miserable of mortals. 

« What have I done ?'' exclaimed OHvia, " I 
do not understand you, and indeed I believe 
you do not understand yourself," she continued, 
with a faltering voice, which contrasted strongly 
with the coldness of her look. 

" I do, I do indeed,'* said he, with an air of 
more subdued melancholy, " fool that I was not 
to discover it before ! no, it is not your fault,*' 
he continued, taking her hand and presising it 
to his lips ; ^^ it is my own, I was wrong to 
remain here, to become so intimately acquainted 
with one who I see plainly can never, never 
love. Ah ! you can weep, yet it can be only 
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with pity ; yes you do, you must feel for one 
who has lost every hope, every thing which 
could make this world delightful, a very heaven." 

^*It is not intended to be a heaven, you 
should be thankful if any thing occurs to re- 
mind you that this World is not our rest." 

" Our rest, oh ! that one Uttle word, our, 
would make even a heaven of hell, and why ? 
oh tell me, why cannot you be mine ? even cold 
and indifferent as you are, provided you love 
no other/' 

OUvia could no longer restrain her feelings, 
nor could she find words to express what she 
had laboured so hard to conceal; a sudden 
mist seemed to veil every object from her eyes, 
her head swam, and she would have sunk to 
the ground, but Elrington read her thoughts in 

extacy, and clasped her to his heart. 

^^ A father's blessing rest on thee, my dearest 
children," exclaimed Allanston, who had entered 
the room unobserved. 

But Ehington uttered a cry of horror. 

M 5 
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'^ Help^ help, she is dying, dearest Olivia, oh 
return !" 

'' Be calm, dear Ehington," he said; '^ she has 
only fainted, but oh how great must that 
emotion be, how deep the feeling which could 
thus affect Olivia." 

In a few minutes she opened her eyes. ^^ I 
am fiar, far too happy ,^' she faintly murmured. 
" It cannot be '* 

*'It is indeed,^^ said her father, "I have 
heard and seen all, and I rejoice ; the dearest 
wish of my heart is Ailfilled." 

All was then arranged, but as Elrington 
would not be of age till the following year, and 
he could scarcely hope to obtain his mother's 
consent to marry the daughter of a person 
against whom she had conceived such a strong 
prejudice, it was resolved that the engagement 
should be kept secret for the present : Elrington 
was to return in a few days to Oxford, to take 
his degree, and the happy party arranged to 
meet afterwards at Norman Court. 
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After Elrington's departure^ Olivia often saw 
Lady Mary, and endeavoured to ascertain the 
cause of her distress ; she gently reproached 
her one day, when she called in Qrosvenor 
Street, for having some grief which she would 
not disclose. 

Lady Mary said, "my dear Olivia, how can 
you expect I should tell you all, when you do 
not inform me of your secrets." 

To encourage her to disclose the grief which 
preyed upon her, Olivia then told Lady Mary 
m confidence of her intended marriage. She 
marked the changing colour on her friend's 
cheek, the ill suppressed tear; a painful sus- 
picion suddenly darted through her mind, 
and determined to ascertain the truth, she ex- 
claimed — *^ You have loved Elrington.*' 

Lady Mary burst into tears, and sank upon 
her bosom. 

"Forgive me,^' she murmured, "oh forgive 
me for showing what indeed I hoped was long 
since extinguished, what should never have 
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existed, no^ no indeed it ought not, for Elring- 

ton appeared oh I am miserable, that you 

should have discovered what I would rather die 
than acknowledge to myself." 

"Dearest Mary/* said Olivia, while she 
seemed to be considering deeply, and contend- 
ing with some emotion, so violent that every 
feature in her face was convulsed with agita- 
tion ; she then cast her eyes up to heaven, and 
clasped her hands as if in prayer. 

" If he can be happy, oh God let it be," she 
faintly murmured ; again she threw her arms 
round Lady Mary's neck, and lest she should 
betray the feelings which agitated her so power- 
fully, she hastily left the house. . 

^'But my father! oh 'twill break his heart,'' was 
the first thought which made OUvia miserable, 
after she had determined to sacrifice herself, 
and if possible make over Elrington's afiection 
to her fiiend ; she was resolved not to be the 
means of destroying the happiness of both 
sister and brother. She did not for an instant 
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doubt Elrington's love, but she could not 
imagine that she was so important to his happi* 
ness as he thought, and she was so confident 
of her own power over him, that she felt con- 
vinced of being able to make him many her 
friend. But this determination was not resolved 
* on, without effort ; the struggle of contending 
feelings was terrible ; sleep utterly forsook her ; 
and Olivia's frail body seemed quite unequal to 
support the workings of the active mind it con- 
tained. After some days she became so ill, that 
her anxious father sent for a physician, who 
said that her nerves were wofully affected, but 
as the malady seemed to proceed entirely from 
the mind, he could adminster no cure. 

In despair, Allanston sent for Elrington, in 
hopes that he might be able to discover the 
cause of Olivia's illness. 

His presence seemed to have a most salutary 
effect on her spirits ; her gaiety became as ex- 
cessive as her grief before had been violent. 
In the wildness of her spirits, she proposed 
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they should go to some of the balls \f^hich they 
had during the entire season avoided. 

AUanston and Ehington were much sur- 
prised at this proposal, but they were glad 
to try any thing which might effect a cure. 

Olivia suddenly launched into all the gaieties 
of the season, and was always accompanied by 
Lady Mary, they were inseparable. Lord Se- 
vemdale was abroad, but Olivia had a host of 
admirers : indeed she exerted those powers to 
please which none possessed in so high de- 
gree. The sensation she produced, was quite 
imparalleled ; and of course she was soon 
pronounced to be " a beauty.^' Numbers of 
imitators sprung up in all directions; many 
girls studiously dressed ill, and many a real 
beauty was spoilt, in endeavouring to imitate 
the defects of Lady Olivia Allanston's face and 
dress. 

Olivia became quite the fashion, but she was 
not at all elated by her success; indeed she 
was scarcely aware of the homage paid to her 
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attractions. Not that she would have been 
insensible to the admiration of a number of 
the most enlightened persons in the world, had 
she thought about it ; for though Olivia's mind 
was at once above those prejudices and cravings 
for admiration which make many persons set 
an undue value on success in London society, 
yet she had too much justness of mind, not to 
be aware, that even in the much condemned 
world of fashionable life, great praise and ad- 
miration is seldom accorded except to real 
merit. 

This last is a truth which those who religi- 
ously despise what is called the world, seldom 
acknowledge. In spite of all that has been 
said and written of its hollowness, I believe 
there are few great capitals in the world where 
real mental merit is so quickly, and justly, dis- 
covered and appreciated as in London. A de- 
cided proof of this is the number of persons, 
who, without fortune, beauty, or even family 
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connections are admitted and even sought for 
by those in the highest position of society. 

Elrington could only occasionally come to 
town ; at first he enjoyed Olivia's success^ but 
the kind of life wearied him as it deprived him of 
so much of her society^ and at last he felt quite 
provoked. She seemed even to avoid him^ yet 
never sufficiently so to justify his reproaches ; 
he soon became jealous of her numerous ad- 
mirers, and at last was induced to retaliate. 

Lady Sevemdale had never lost sight of the 
man who, besides being one of the best matches 
of the day, was, she knew, the only man her 
daughter would marry ; for on his account she 
had refused several very good ofiers. The ex- 
perienced mother now assiduously and dex« 
terously contrived to make such good use of the 
sort of quarrel and coolness which existed be- 
tween Ehington and Olivia, that her daughter 
was the person with whom he now always 
danced, and their flirtation soon became the 
talk of all London. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



• • • 'Like words 
That leave upon the still susceptiye sense 
A message undeliyered, till the mind 
Awakes to apprehensireness, and takes it. 

Tbnnyson. 

It is time that we should say something of 
Adeline^ of whom we have lost sight since El- 
lington first went to college. Her life after that 
event was more uniform and soKtary than ever ; 
even the intelligence of Arthur, with which the 
newspapers had for some time supplied her, 
now ceased ; the war had ended, and the public 
prints no longer recorded his deeds of gallantry, 
skill, and bravery, which had heen to her solitude 
a source of such solace and enjoyment. The last 
she had heard of him, was a report communi- 
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cated bj her aunt that he had sailed from Cadiz 
to visit Egjrpt and Palestine. For some time 
after the departure of Lady Dulworth and her son, 
Adeline continued to hear frequently from Fre- 
dericky who seemed to enjoy the variety of his 
new position. But his letters gradually became 
shorter and less frequent, though equally affec- 
tionate, and as he and his mother went abroad 
during the summer vacation instead of return- 
ing to Holcomb Park, AdeUne heard nothing of 
either for a long time. 

They returned to England only just in time 
for the term. Frederick then wrote to Adeline, 
and expressed his regrets that he had not seen 
her, but declared that no power on earth should 
prevent his coming to dear Holcomb at the 
Christmas vacation. That time arrived however, 
and at the urgent request of one of his college 

friends he went for a few days to D Park 

Here it was he first saw Lord Allanston, and 
his subsequent visit to Norman Court has been 
described. He did not go to Holcomb, but he 
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wrote to Adeline, and his letter was filled with 
praises of her daughter. 

Nothing could exceed the pleasure his fre- 
quent letters now afforded to the lonely exile. 
She had heard absolutely nothing about her 
child since the moment Allanston had torn her 
from her bosom. Her prayers had been un- 
ceasing for the welfare of Olivia, and though 
her confidence in the goodness of 6od was 
great, she often trembled, and could not avoid 
heaving many an anxious sigh, when she 
thought of the sort of education her father 
would give her. 

A few words which Elrington accidentally 
threw in at the end of one of his letters caused 
Adeline such a transport of joy as she expected 
never to have felt again in this world ; it was this 
passage — ^^ I forgot to tell you in my last letter 
that I have many disputes with Lady Olivia on a 
subject on which you first taught me to think, and 
I am afraid she will find it now a more difficult 
task to convince me than you did. Tet this 
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is perhaps fortunate, as it draws out most 
beautifully, her wonderM powers of argument, 
and I must honestly confess that she has many 
'stronger reasons on her side, than I ever heard 
you bring forward; though she has studied 
almost every thing, her thoughts seem more 
deeply engrossed by religion than by any other 
subject. So much attention has she bestowed to 
convince herself of its truth, that I begin to think 
she will not only convert two such ungodly 
men as her father and myself, but that not one 
infidel will remain in the whole world." 

Joy that her child was a believer, was so 
great, that it was some time before Adeline 
could feel any regret at finding that Elrington 
was not one. However, as time passed on, and 
she found by his letters £rom Oxford how deep 
an impression OUvia had produced in his mind» 
she bitterly regretted his want of Christian 
principles. It is true he never said he was in 
love with Olivia, but there was something in 
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the tone of his letters which made her suspect 
it, and she felt sure it must be returned. 

Soon after this sh^ received a letter written 
on the very day he proposed. It consisted of 
but few words, but every one breathed a spirit 
of perfect bUss. As Adeline sat alone over her 
Uttle fire and read the letter, she felt this was 
the happiest moment of her life ; it is true she 
had no human being to participate in her joy ; 
she knew, that she might never behold her 
daughter or even Elrington again, her sole 
companions might continue to be her maid 
Crispin,and old Mrs. Paine, but she did not mind 
the solitude. Those bare walls, that low roof, 
and the little ricketty table at which Adeline sat, 
had been the objects on which she had gazed 
the day she heard of Arthur's success. 
They had witnessed her joy when reading of 
his repeated triumphs ; on that narrow warped 
chimney-piece she had fixed her eyes^ when she 
heard that her darling chUd was a Christian ; 
firom that little garden, which she saw from the 
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single small window, she had breathed many a 
fervent prayer, and had thanked the Almighty 
for then- fulfihnent. Nay more, her last wish 
(it had not been a prayer) was now also accom- 
pUshed; and she felt that her earthly course 
was nearly run. One thing remained, for which 
Adehne still continued fervently to pray. It was 
that Arthur might return to England before his 
own father died. But did she not wish her 
fair fame might be restored ? this was a subject 
on which she did not allow herself to think, 
lest any rebollious feelings should break forth, 
lest she should repine at a lot, which she had 
not only taught herself to endure, but under the 
pressure of which she had even learnt to be 

happy. 

About a month afterwards, as Adeline was 
busily engaged planting some violet roots in the 
garden, she heard her name pronounced^ and a 
hurried step caused her to look round. A tall 
young man stood before her, in whose hand- 
some features she recognized those of her young 
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friend, Frederick Elrington. But he was much 
altered, his hair and complexion had become 
darker, his cheek was less round, and had 
lost the ruddy hue of health, and his eyes 
no longer beamed with that look of joy 
which used to enliven the melancholy ex- 
pression of his other features; but what 
struck her more forcibly still, and which 
for a few moments absorbed every feeling, was 
a resemblance, she had never before remarked, 
to her own husband. 

" Dearest Adeline,*' he said in a melancholy 
tone, " I fear you have forgotten me, or are you 
also . changed ? has all, every one ceased to love 
me ?*' he continued with a bitter smile, ^' You 
stare at me, as if I excited some painful recol- 
lection.** 

^^My dearest Frederick,'* she exclaimed, 
taking his hand with joyful affection, *^ pardon 
me, but indeed you looked so unhappy, I could 
scarcely recognize my own dear radiant boy, 
but now I see it is really him ; my son, my 
dearest Olivia's intended husband. 
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A cloud passed over his brow, and his cheeks 
became still more pale. 

" Gracious heaven ! what has happened ?" ex- 
claimed Adeline, in great anxiety, ^^ Olivia ! is 
she ill ? oh tell me, do not keep me in suspense.'^ 
" She is well now, I believe :^^ he said with an 
attempt at indifference. 

" You believe ! what are you not come from 
London? have you not seen her?'* 
** I have seen the being who once loved me/' 
"Once loved you ! oh Frederick, it is not 
possible, she cannot have changed; surely 
there is some sad mistake, some misunderstand- 
ing. I will never believe that if she has oncte 
pledged her hand she would withdraw if 

^' I know not, but she is sadly and totally 
altered ; she is devoted to dissipation, and listens 
with delight to the fulsome adulation of her 

numerous admirers, while I oh it is too 

dreadful ! my happiness is for ever gone. I 
was miserable in London, I know not what I 
did, and to provoke her, I appeared to show 
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attention to a young lady I used formerly rather 
to admire, and then when I again saw Olivia/* — 

*' Ah I was sure there must be something of 
that sort," said Adeline, ''now sit down on 
this bench and tell me all about it, the whole 
truth, and I shall then be able better to judge/' 

When Elrington had related the strange and 
sudden manner in which Olivia first entered 
into the gaieties of London, Adeline trembled 
violently ; but when he said she was always 
accompanied by Lady Mary, who was the 
person to whom he confessed having once 
apparently paid much attention, a suspicion 
of the motive which might have actuated Olivia 
flashed across her mind. Tet the clue she had 
to it was so slight, that but for a mother's 
anxiety and the extreme ingenuity which affec- 
tion evinces to clear the character of the object 
of its love, she would never have thought of so 
far fetched a defence. 

*' Lady Mary was a great friend of her's, you 
say," exclaimed Adeline after a long pause. 

VOL. III. N 
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^ Now just try and recall to your mind whether 
yon ever had any reason to suppose Lady Mary 
loved you/' 

Elrington considered for a few minutes^ and 
then said, *' I now remember that I suspected 
she rather liked me when I lived in the same 
-liotel with them at Baden ; but the next time I 
saw her was at Norman Court, and my thoughts 
were so much occupied by discovering that 
Olivia was the very being I had been dreaming 
of for years, that I took but little notice of Lady 
Mary/' 

" You say your intended marriage has never 
been publicly declared, perhaps then it may not 
have reached Lady Mary's ears, and how can 
you know that she may not have confided her 
secret affections to her friend Olivia ?" 

Elrington's countenance brightened. 

*^ Dearest Adeline, you are certainly my 
guardian angel, oh how delightful if I could 
believe it possible to be so, but no," he continued 
with a mournful air, ^'I cannot think Olivia 
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would act thus, if she really loved me. It 
would be cruel to tamper with my feelings." 

" She may love you as deeply as you do her, 
but she may be so foi^tfol of her own worth, 
as to think your affections might be easily trans- 
ferred to another ; poor child ! I pity her, for I 
once thought I could never be dear to the only 
person I loved ; under the influence of the same 
feeling, I disbelieved in the possibility of his 

affection, when his love for me was evident to 
all who saw us. I thus fatally discovered that 
a very low opinion of our own merits makes us 
often dangerously blind/' 

"Oh if I could credit your words/' exclaimed 
Elrington, '* how happy I should be !'' 

" Do nothing rashly, dearest Frederick, and 
above all things, do not give credit even to your 
own eyes, tiU you hear from her lips that she 
no longer loves you. Seek a private interview, 
tell her that your happiness is bound up in her 
affection, and implore her not to trifle with your 

feelings/* 

N 2 
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^^She cannot doubt my love^ it is utterly 
impossible when I live and breathe but for her 
alone. I tremble to interrogate her, for I feel 
as if that moment would be my last which 
should show that she no longer loved me/^ 

"Yet my dear Frederick remember your own 
words; recollect you told me when you saw 
her so engrossed by other men, that to provoke 
Olivia, you appeared to be devoted to Lady 
Mary/' 

'^Tes, but still she must see through that, 
she must know that it was nothing, she must 
even have read in my wild looks and forced 
gaiety how utterly wretched, how broken was 
my heart." 

" No, she may easily be deceived, your looks 
may no longer have been directed to her, and 
she may be mistaken by your apparent gaiety, 
as I am convinced you have been in hers. She 
has been ill too, and appears still to suffer, 
though she continues to go into society; oh ! 
can you not read these sufferings right ? per- 
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haps her cheeks are pale as yours now are^ her 
eyes lustreless —but I need say no more, for I 
see you are nearly convinced of the truth of 
my supposition. I see you believe in the pos- 
sibiUty of a mistake, and I thank God that he 
has directed you here, and has suggested the 
truth to my mind. Go/' she continued, " lose 
not a moment/' 

^^ But I can never find her alone, and I al- 
most think she has given orders not to admit 



me/' 



** Write to her, and if you should not find 
her at home leave your letter. Tell her it is 
useless to try and induce you to marry her 
friend. — But what am I saying ? an old woman 
presuming to dictate a love letter for a young 
man,'' continued Adeline, smiling at her own 
eagerness. 

" Dearest Adeline, the more I reflect on your 
words, the more convinced I am of the injustice 
I have done to Olivia. Tes, I ought to have 
been convinced she had some sublime motive 
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of action, that she was far above all common 

caprice/* 

'^ I must say you have not paid a high com- 
pliment to her character by your suspicions ; 
you may be sure that she has suffered intense- 
ly ; that the sacrifice she wished to make for 
her Mend must have cost many a pang ; poor 
girl 1 at this very moment I &ncy she suffers, 
oh how I long to know that her tortures are 
ended. I can hardly bring myself to condemn 
her, and yet I must confess it was a useless, 
and a foolish sacrifice." 

^' Oh no ! if I find she still loves me^ I shall 
adore her the more for it. Now then, dearest 
mother, for I trust I may still call you by that 
sweet name, I will depart, and the next time 
we meet it will, it must be to ask a blessing on 
us both. Tes, I will bring her here, yours shall 
be the first countenance she shall behold after 
our union, your arms shall be the first to em.* 
brace her, your tongue shall be the first to call 
her by my name.'' 
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Elrington imprinted a kiss on Adeline's cheek 
and darted away. 

'' Is it a dream ?^^ she exclaimed, « or did I 
really hear him say, I should behold my child ! 
my Olivia ! That I should see her in this world ! 
oh that is a joy, I never, never anticipated; I 
never even allow my thoughts to dwell [on her 
image, lest the wish to behold her before I die 
should become too powerful to be repressed. 
My child ! is it possible, shall I see her, shall 
^ hear her dear voice calling me mother ? shall 
I feel the pressure of her real form ? and shall 
I hold her in my arms ? and will there be no 
one to tear her from me ? and can she love me 
still? oh ! this bliss is too great, my heart will 
break with joy/' 

Throwing herself on her knees she burst into 
a flood of tears. A delightful state of exhaustion 
followed, and Adeline went and sat down at her 
little table in the parlour ; oh ! how blessed 
did every object appear; she could say, could 
do nothing, but an air of happiness seemed to 
be spread over every surrounding object. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



"Forgetting God in grief and losing all with him." 

V 



The same horses which had brought Ehing^ 
ton to Holcomb Cottage^ took him back to 
London again. He felt quite like another being, 
and fervently blessed the fate which had made 
him visit Adeline. During the whole journey 
to London, he reflected on all that had occurred, 
and ended by feeUng convinced of his own 
folly ; he longed to atone for the unjust suspi- 
cion he had so basely harboured against 
Olivia, and was impatient for the moment 
when he could throw himself at her feet, confess 
his error, and implore forgiveness. 

He first thought he would drive straight to 
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her house, but when he remembered Adeline's 
advice, that he should take a letter, in case he 
was denied, he resolved first to go home and 
write it. When he reached Park-lane^ he found 
with great surprise, that his mother was arrived 
in London. Though of course he was glad at 
the prospect of seeing her^ he could not repress 
a regret that she should have arrived just at 
the very moment when he would have given 
worlds to write his letter undisturbed. As he 
walked up the stairs he anticipated with dread 
the number of tedious questions she would ask. 
She was always most particular in her inquiries 
respecting OUvia, to which however he had 
generally answered with, as he thought, such 
well assumed indifference as to destroy any 
suspicion she might have of his love. 

" My dear boy," exclaimed Lady Dulworth, 
as he opened the door of her apartment, ^^ I 
was delighted to see your carriage drive up to 
the house. I longed to embrace you, to be the 
first to wish you joy.** 

N 5 
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^^Then you have heard of iV' exclaimed 
Frederick^ throwing himself into her arms, 
^^jou already know, is it possible that you ap- 
prove of my choice ?'* 

^^ I do indeed, dearest boy ; firom all I have 
heard, she must be a most delightful person/' 

This ^>proval of his mother was most unex- 
pected, and it seemed that now the only thing 
which had been wanting to make his happiness 
complete, was accomplished. So delighted was 
he that he would not trust himself to say a 
word, lest he should betray to her the injurious 
suspicions he had entertained of his darling 
OUvia. 

^' Dearest mother, I long to know how you 
heard it, and all that you think, but I cannot 
stay now/* 

*^For you want to go and see her; but my 
dear son, I also long to ask one question ; stay," 
she continued, with a smile, which expressed 
more joy than he had ever seen depicted on 
her countenance, *' you must tell me why you 
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concealed your intended marriage from me? 
why was the common newspaper the first to 
inform me of it ? Nay ! I am not going to 
reproach you^ my darhng child, no, for I am 
too happy, I almost begin to believe there is 
•w^h a thing as joy in the world." 

'^ Oh my dearest mother, how delighted, how 
enchanted I am to hear you utter such words, 
to think that what I dreaded most, should con- 
duce to your happiness/' 

" What ! you thought I should be jealous of 
your wife? as you used to reproach me for 
being of your affection for Adeline." 

^^ Oh, no, but I will tell you soon all I 
feared, I must go now. Farewell, I shall 
return soon, and disclose all my joy, all my 
hopes.*' 

He hastened to his own room, and sat down 
to write his letter, intending to say a few words, 
but the few ran on in spite of him, and he could 
not help relating his interview with his mother, 
and expressing the joy he felt at finding that 
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his own parent approved so unexpectedly of 
the marriage. A heavy load seemed removed 
from his heart by this most unlooked-for event. 
Though he had always resolved not to mind 
the objection his mother would make^ yet he 
loved her too well, and felt too much veneration 
and awe of her opinion, not to feel a severe 
pang at the idea of acting in opposition to her 
wishes. This thought had sometimes poisoned 
the joy of his happiest moments. 

He was just sealing the letter when the door 
opened, and his mother entered the room. 

" Not yet gone !"' she exclaimed, « I am glad 
of it, I ran after you down stairs to tell you 
something which I thought might increase 
your pleasure." 

"You can scarcely do that, my dearest 
mother,'^ said Elrington, as he was preparing 
to leave the room. " I feel this is really the 
happiest day of my life, detain me not, I intreat 
you, or it will be too late to see her. Tell me 
quickly !'* 



I.. .1 
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^' Tou have always been anxious that I should 
become acquainted with some of your friends, 
you know the dread and aversion I have at the 
idea of being seen ; however, I will so far over- 
come it in favour of your intended bride, that 

I will see her whenever ^' 

^' Thanks, dearest mother ; this is indeed an 
additional joy,^' he exclaimed, as he bounded 
towards the door, radiant with delight. 

** Stay," said Lady Dulworth, " embrace me 
once more, let me gaze on that blissful counte- 
tenance ; oh, I never, never expected ^o feel so 
happy again; now, go hasten to your bride. 

Tell Lady Mary she has ^^ 

*^ Lady Mary ! dearest mother, what do you 
mean? what has Lady Mary to do with my 
happiness? alas! it is she who was so nearly 
destroying it. 

" Why, is not Lady Mary Gordon your in- 
tended wife ?" 

*^ God forbid ! my dearest mother," 

''Then who is the person?*' inquired his 
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mother, in a voice of thunder, while the whole 
expression of her features was suddenly changed, 
her brow assumed a darker firown than he had 

ever before seen. It was as the heavy cloud 
before a storm. 

" You terrify me, mother ! do not, I beseech 
you, put on that horrible countenance, I shall 
never be able to pronounce her dear name. 
It would never harmonize with that look of 
fury/' 

Lady Dulworth pulled the veil over her face 
with a slow and solemn air. '* Now,'' she said, 
in a calm tone, but with that choking sound 
caused by suppressed emotion. ''Now speak 
the word." 

There was a dead silence, for Elrington felt 
a fearful presentiment of coming ill, and he 
wished to delay it as long as possible. 

" Keep me not in suspense, my son, I cannot 
endiure it ; last night I had a fearful dream, it is 
too horrible to recal to my mind ; I trust it 
never will be realized, or oh ! that we had both 
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died. Well, I awoke in such a state of terror 
and agitation, that I immediately sent for 
horses, and came here to know the worst, and 
if possible to save you. I heard you were not 
here, but old Jonathan put this newspaper into 
my hands, and asked me if I knew any thing 
of your marriage ; I gazed on it in an agony of 
fear, for alas ! the word marriage recalled my 
dream ; I saw this paragraph, and my terror 
was turned into joy ; for I remembered to have 
seen Lady Mary Gordon at Baden, and I then 
began to nourish a hope that she would be yoiur 
bride. The revulsion from fear to security was 
so violent, that it actually caused the long ex- 
tinguished feeling of joy and hope to spring up 
in my heart ; fool that I was, not to remember, 
not to know, that I never could be happy 
again." 

" But why, dearest mother, will you not ? I 
am sure you will love Olivia.'* 

'^ Olivia !" shrieked Lady Dulworth, and fell 
senseless in his arms. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



" Not mine \ not mine ! these thoughts, this blasphemy ! 
It is the whispering demon at my ear 
Pours in these impious doubts. Oh dark ! dark, dark ! 
Are all things in this world." 

Smith's Athelwold. 

A week previous to the interview we have 
just desoribed, Allanston was obliged to leave 
town for a few days. He had many misgivings 
that all was not going on right between his 
daughter and Elrington, but he was quite ig- 
norant of the real state of the case, as political 
business had of late entirely occupied his time. 

On his return to London, he happened in his 
way home to stop at Brooke's, where he heard 
some people talking of the news of the day> 
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and of the marriages which would probably take 
place before the end of the season. Amongst 
other names that of Ehington caught his ear. 

** Ellington^ yes I know from the best autho- 
rity/' said some one present, ** he is to marry 
Lady Mary Gordon." 

^^ PU never beUeve it/' said another. 

^* Here look, it is announced in the Court 
Journal, and indeed a very intimate friend of 
Lady Sevemdale's told me it was aU settled.' ' 

Allanston hurried home full of anger, dismay, 
and apprehension. ^' It is utterly impossible/' 
thought he, *'yet how provoking that their 
names should ever have been put together.'' 
Olivia was out, and Allanston's impatience was 
so great, he could do nothing but pace up and 
down the room. 

The butler brought in a note to him, and said 
that the person had called several times for the 
answer. "The man seemed in great distress," 
continued the butler, *^ he said his mistress was 
dying, and was most anxious to see your lord- 
ship." 
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'^Who is it from?" inquired Allanston^ 
whose thoughts were too much engaged to 
read the note. 

** He told me, but I cannot remember ; it 
was a very odd sort of name, and indeed the 
man's appearance was none of the respectablest, 
only he seemed in such distress^ I promised I 
would give it your lordship myself. He 
brought it last night and has called every 
hour this morning to know if you was come. 
He says your lordship would remember him." 

*^ Eh, what is it ?^' said AUanston, who had 
not heard a word his servant had said. 

" If your lordship would but read the 
letter, I really think it might be of some con* 
sequence.'^ 

AUanston mechanically opened the note, but 
so occupied were his thoughts, and indeed the 
writing was so bad, that he was obliged to read 
it several times, before he could take in the 
sense. One word however at last arrested his 
attention ; it was Fitzmore. In an instant he 
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decyphered the whole of its contents ; it was 
from Rose, the wife of Fitzmore. She im- 
plored him to come to her as she could not 
die in peace, until her conscience was cleared 
of some portion of its load of guilt, and that 
she endeavoured to repair some of the misfor- 
tunes she had caused. 

The butler was going to withdraw, when he 
saw his master's attention was at last arrested 
by the contents of the note. There was no date. 

"Does any one wait for an answer?" 
inquired AUanston, who, notwithstanding his 
anxiety about £lrington and Olivia, could not 
avoid feeling a great curiosity to hear what 
Rose promised to disclose. " I should like to 
see the person who brought it.*' 

The butler said that the man was to return 
again, and he went down to see whether he 
was come. 

Presently a little thin man stooping as low as if 
he fancied his head would touch the top of the 
door- way, shuffled into the room ; his diminu- 
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tive body seemed to have shrunk, as if ashamed 
of the threadbare clothes. Yet his dress appeared 
as if it had been once intended for a livery, but 
from repeated brushings and various patches, 
it was rather difficult to discover what had been 
its original colour ; the hat which he continued 
rubbing round and round, had evidently lost 
all the fur which rendered such an operation 
necessary ; still, a piece of tarnished gold lace, 
encircled its battered form. A gold headed 
footman's stick completed his costume, and 
proclaimed a vocation of which he seemed ex- 
tremely proud. The poor man had certainly 
outlived his better days, but not his better 
feelings; an expression of care and anxiety, 
totally devoid of selfishness, was visible on his 
furrowed brow. When this singular figure 
had arrived in the middle of the room, and 
within a few paces of Allanston he shook his 
head, as if anticipating the question which 
would be put to him. 

"Very ill," he moaned, "very ill indeed. 
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poor Miss Rose ! to think that I should have 
lived to see the last o' her. Ah sir, my lord, I 
beg pardon/* he continued, bowing, till the 
hat and head of the stick nearly touched the 
ground, while one foot went up so far behind, 
as to endanger his equilibrium. " Ah my lord, 
how little did we think when ^* 

"Where does your mistress live?'* inquired 
Allanston^ who was not in a humour to be 
either amused by the oddity of his visitor's 
appearance, or to be touched with the sorrow 
which so completely engrossed the old man's 
feelings. 

"At Kensington, alack a day! His but a 
pitiful place, oh if she could but return to her 
native air, instead of being cooped up in a hole 
among a set of people, who don't care whether 
she lives or dies, who won't so much as listen 
to '* 

" Enough,'* said Allanston impatiently, " Tell 
me the street, and number, and I will go to 
visit your mistress." 
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"Thank your worship, beg pardon your 
lordship I mean, 'tis No. 6. Charles street 
Kensington." 

Allanston wrote down the address, and then 
dismissed the servant As Olivia was not yet 
returned home, he resolved to go immediately 
to Kensington. 

As he crossed the park, between the Serpen- 
tine and Kensington gardens, he suddenly en- 
countered the person, who, in spite of the 
disclosure he expected to hear about Adeline 
and Fitzmore^ was iq)permost in his thoughts. 

Ehington stood perfectly still, regarding 
Allanston with an expression of horror and 
dismay, which the latter thought but too plainly 
proclaimed his guilt. His countenance was 
deadly pale; an expression of agony which 
Allanston construed into fear, was visible on 
his brow; his lips quivered, and his whole 
person shook violently. Allanston was at a 
loss for words to describe the contempt, the 
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anger which raged within his bosom; there was 
a long silence. 

*' Olivia,'^ he at last ejaculated. 

At this sound, the blood rushed to Elrington's 
cheeks. ^' She can never, never be mine,'* he 
exclaimed, and turning suddenly round darted 
away. 

But Allanston's anger was not thus to be 
trifled with. " Villain/^ he cried, running 
after the young man ; ^^ base, deceitful wretch ! 
you shall not escape my vengeance,^^ he con- 
tinued, shaking him violently ; ^^ dost thou dare 
to tell me this ! never be your's indeed ; no, 
she has had a fortunate escape of being united 
to such a coward ; yes coward," he continued, 
seeing that Elrington made no resistance, but 
sutfered himself to be insulted without uttering 
a word. *' Villain, one of us must perish.'^ 

"That is true,'' exclaimed Elrington, dis- 
engaging himself, and standing erect before his 
antagonist, with a cool determined air, totally 
different from the trembling fear he had before 
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exhibited. ^' Be it so^ one of as mast perish. 
Ha ! ha !" and he laughed with a fearful wild- 
ness^ his eyes rolled^ and again his whole person 
shook. '* Oh ! I am glad of this — but when ? 
now, this minute — ^but we have no arms — 
besides — ;'* he continued, muttering to him- 
self, words in which Olivia was all that reached 
Allanston's ears. 

"At* Chalk Farm, to-morrow morning at 
six/' said Allanston. 

^^Be it so, and now,'' said Ebington, with a 
more tranquil and collected air, " let me hear 
the cause of your anger against me." 

"The cause!'' exclaimed Allanston, redden- 
ing with fury, " Is my child^ my Olivia to be 
abandoned with impunity?" 

"Abandoned with impunity !" repeated the 
other slowly and firmly, but the wild rolling of 
his eye, and the convulsed expression of his 
features would have proved to one less blinded 
by anger than Allanston, that his reason was at 
that moment gone. Ebington again repeated^ 
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" Abandoned with impunity ! — at six o'clock to- 
morrow. Olivia, Olivia, never, never can be 
mine," and rushed impetuously away. 

But Allanston heard him utter the same in- 
coherent words for some distance. *' Poor 
Olivia,^* thought he, " my dear, my unfortunate 
child.'^ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



'* She howPd aloud, ' I am on fire within. 

There comes no murmer of reply, 
What is that will take away my sin, 

And save me lest I die ?* " 

Tbnyson. 

Allanston mechanically pursued the path 
which conducted to Kensington, but his 
thoughts were so painfully engrossed by his 
late interview, that he quite forgot the purport 
of his visit to that part of the town ; he was on 
the point of returning home^ anxious to have 
as much time as possible to arrange his affairs, 
and write some letters of great importance, 
when an anxious voice sounded in his ear. 



/ 
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^* This way sir, ahem ! here my lord, this is 
the house/' It proceeded from the same little 
strange figure which had lately given him the 
letter from Rose, and immediately he remem- 
bered the whole thing, and a ray of hope 
dawned in his dark mind, at the prospect of 
hearing something about Adeline. The change 
or revulsion which succeeds to violence and 
anger in the mind, is generally a feeling of 
tenderness. This may be caused perhaps by 
conscience, which, even if the heart be ever so 
hardened against its admonitions, always assumes 
some form of warning. Allanston now felt 
that this might be the last day of his life, and a 
desire to be reconciled to those who had most 
ofiended him, sprung up for the first time in 
his heart. 

He now entered the miserable dwelling of 
Rose, disposed to give credit to any thing she 
might disclose in palliation of his wife's guilt, 
and indeed to judge favourably of any one ; for 
his hour of misanthropical bitterness was past. 

o 2 
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" Don't believe a word they tell you/^ whis- 
pered a voice^ whose well known accent made 
Allanston shudder ; he turned round, and saw 
a tall figure enveloped in a dark ' cloak, pro- 
ceeding along the street at a steady but quick 
pace. His first impulse was to follow, and if 
possible, discover her abode ; but the old ser- 
vant again reminded him that his dying mis- 
tress was waiting. Allanston paused, uncertain 
what course to pursue. The dreadful discovery 
that Judy was alive and watching his actions, 
when he firmly believed her to have died years 
ago, quite overwhelmed him. The soimd of 
her voice too, recalled numberless painfiil ideas 
to his mind ; her daughter the injured Cath- 
leen, the wretched, still dear Margaret, that 
angel who had been so cruelly, so uselessly 
sacrificed. Old Judy seemed like the evil 
genius of his life, always appearing when some 
decisive crisis was at hand, and always con- 
nected in some strange manner, with every, 
part of his history. 
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Her voice had sounded in his ear the night 
he first wooed Margaret on the Devil's Hood, 
and her horrible triumphant laugh, like the awful 
forerunner of some coming ill, was still present 
to his mind. Miserable he had been after 
leaving young Ebington, but his grief was then 
as nothing in comparison to the efi!ect produced 
by the sound of that mysterious creature's 
voice. Instead of an honourable death as he 
called it, by the hand of his daughter's be- 
trothed husband, he now again contemplated 
disgrace and execration by aU mankind. 

*^I will find her/' he inwardly exclaimed, 
and if nothing will silence her she shall die— 
yet how can I pursue her into that nest of Irish, 
where she probably lives ; she was always too 
cunning for us, fool that I am ! to expect that 
I could murder her unpunished." 

" My lord, misses has heard you are here, and 
begs you will not delay, the doctor says she 
can't live many minutes." 

With an air of impetuous resolution. 
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Allanston mounted the narrow dirty staircase. 
Again his ideas were far fi*om the place he was 
in^ and the business for which he came. He 
could not drive from his mind, the frightful 
recollections whidi the old hag had called up. 
Mai^aret^ his adored Margaret, was always the 
most engrossing object of his thoughts, but the 
horrible recollection of her tragic end, which 
the last time he had seen that old woman^ she 
had described with such a fearful and wild 
eloquence, now so absorbed his every faculty, 
that Adeline, Fitzmore, and even his approach- 
ing duel with the young man he had loved so 
much, sank into comparative unimportance. 

He was shown into a low, miserable garret. 
On a bed^ with green serge curtains, lay an 
emaciated figure, whose sharp nose, hollow eyes, 
and sallow skin, did not bear the slightest re- 
semblance to the once beautiful Mrs. Vernon. 

** Where am I ?'* said Allanston, ^^ there must 
be some mistake.^' 

'^ No," said an old woman who had been 
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kneeling by the bed side^ as she rose and ap- 
proached Allahston. '^ No, this is my unfortu- 
nate daughter, poor dear Rose ; come close to 
the bed my lord, or you will not hear her, and 
I know she will die less miserable, if her con- 
science be unburdened of one heavy load. 
Alas ! I fear it is too late, she sees you not, her 
eyes are fixed on vacancy. ^ Oh my child,' 
continued the old lady, throwing herself on the 
bed ; '^ God grant her one hour more, that she 
may be able to restore tiie injured Adeline's 
fame.' 

Still the dying woman spoke not, but her 
hands moved as if searching for something, 
and then she pointed towards a chest of 
drawers at the farther end of the room. 

Mrs. Somerville hastily approached it, and 
keeping her eyes fixed on her daughter's face, 
opened the drawers, and lifted up a packet of 
letters. Rose nodded her head, and extended 
her hand ; Mrs; Somerville then gave her the 
packet, and she pulled out one and handed it 
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to Allanstoiiy It was directed to him^ and in 
the well known writing of his former friend, 
Fitzmore. 

*^ Read it,'* said Rose, making a great effort 

to speak, '* and ^believe you should have 

received it the morning of your intended duel. 
Old Judy found it in your room and brought it 
to me/' 

^^ And you have kept it from me ever since," 
exclaimed AUanston, when he had hastily 
glanced over its contents, ''and made me appear 
unjust towards him. Alas ! I have called him 
coward, and branded his name wtih infamy, 
when the motives of his conduct were splendid, 
generous ; oh what '' 

" Stay,'-* said Rose, "you have not heard all, 
your wife is innocent also; all the evidence 
brought against her was contrived ^by me/' 

** Hah ! is it really so?" exclaimed Allanston. 
But how? why? what motive could have in- 
duced you to destroy her character, and your 
husband's peace ?'' 
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** Revenge 1 sent my servant^ the poor 

man who was supposed to have been murdered 
by Arthur, to spy upon their conduct, and if 
possible contrive some evidence of their guilt ; 
he succeeded but too well.*' 

^' Poor Adeline ! then she has been exiled for 
twelve long years unjustly. Oh you have much 
to answer for.** 

"So have you,** exclaimed Rose, her large 
eyes assuming a fiery expression, as she half 
raised her wasted form in the bed. ^* I have 
sinned, but I acknowledge my guilt; yet I 
cannot^ I can never be saved,** she continued, 
wildly roUing her eyes, and tearing the thin 
locks of grey hair, which escaped from beneath 
her cap. 

<< Be composed, dearest child^ and hope in the 
mercy of God,** said her mother. 

*^ There is no hope, no mercy, lam lost forever! 
But you. Lord Allanston,*' she continued with a 
wild laugh, " you will be more miserable stilly 
we shall meet again in fire, in everlasting tortures, 

o 5 
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Ha ?* she exclaimed with a loud and piercing 
scream, ^' We shall meet among lost souls, where 
we shall call in vain for a drop of water to cool 
our tongue, where we shall see at a distance 
Arthur and Adeline enjoying together eternal 
bliss. Tou will soon follow I that arch tempter 
Judy has been with me ; she has now the means 
to prove fiiUy that you are guilty, of disclosing 
to the world all you have done. Some dreadful 
evil is impending over you ; lose not an instant to 
clear your wife's character, send for her at once 

while yoiu: breath remains. Oh I am going, 

all is dark ; horrible forms surround me, they 
stretch out their fiery arms ! all is burning, yet 
dark, oh ! save me, take me not, let me live and 
I will repent — they shake their heads, oh they 
press their arms of fire on my chest. Mother ! 
where are you ? she is dead, her hand is cold, — 
I have killed her. Ah ! is that you Rupert, are 
you dead too ? are you come to take me to ever- 
lasting tortures ? oh how pale he looks ! no, 'tis 
Arthur ! but how fiirious ! forgive me, oh forgive 
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me, for I once loved you, — he shakes his head, — 
then I am for ever, ever lost/^ Another long 
piercing shiek, and the unfortunate Rose was 
no more ! 

AUanston gazed long on those features which 
even m death expressed most horrible suffering, 
the eternal repose of misery, more appalling 
than when they were so fearfully agitated, when 
her starting eyes actually depicted in their 
eager glance of depair, all the woeful forms her 
fancy conjured up. 

Mrs. Somerville still knelt by the bed-side 
and prayed, while she occasionally clasped with- 
in her own, the cold lifeless hand of her child. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



" Tu eres el dueno que quiero, 
Tu la gloria por quien muero, 
Tu la causa por quien lloro, 
Tu h, quien explicanne ignoro, 
Tu la Deidad 2i que aspiro, 
Tu la belleza que admiro, 
Tu la hermosura que adoro, 
Compadecete de mi, 
Hermoso impossible, pues 
Tan rendido k ti me yes, 
Que me yes morir por ti." 

Caldbbonb. 
'' In Desolation unrepining, 
Without a hope on earth to find 
A mirror in an answering mind, 
Meek souls there are, who little dream 
Their daily strife, an angel's theme. 
Or, that the rod they take so calm, 
Shall proye in Heayen a martyr's palm." 

Olivia had also seen the paragraph relative to 
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Ellington's marriage^ and read it as though it 
were a sentence of death ; but she reproached 
herself for the selfish feeling. 

" I will go and see Mary, her dear, happy 
face will reward me for every suffering, and 
give me courage to support my father's anger.*' 
She endeavoured to rise from the sofa on which 
her sinking and exhausted form had been re- 
clining, but she could scarcely walk across the 
room to pull the bell. 

*' Oh God ! grant my courage may not fail, 
oh ! let me live to console my father^ may God 
forgive me for wishing to die and be at rest ; 
courage,'' she continued, (frowning at her own 
weakness, and smiting with her emaciated hand 
the bosom which felt too keenly) " what I have 
begun, must be ended, and I must Uve ; live 
and see them happy, aye, and be happy too, or 
else my father will reproach me with having de- 
stroyed my own peace ;• and I can bear all, all 
but his sorrow ; dearest father, perhaps it would 
be better for both if I loved thee less. I should 
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continue firmly in the path of duty, and 
cahnly endure unto the end. Tet I can smile/' 
she continued, looking in the glass at her ema- 
ciated features, '^ and laugh too^ and when I see 
that Frederick is happy, oh I shall yet rejoice, 
yes, even in this world. How thankful I ought 
to be, how kind of Ood to give me a heart that 
delights in other's joy.*' 

The servant answered the beU, and the car- 
riage was ordered. Again Olivia sank on the 
sofa, in a state of great exhaustion, for she had 
scarcely slept for the last two months. 

She started up when the carriage was an- 
nounced^ and ordered her maid to bring her 
bonnet and shawl ; the old nurse came, and 
assisted her to put her things on, shaking her 
head mournfully all the while to see her darling 
yoimg lady so ill. 

'^ Tou are not fit to go out. Indeed, indeed, 
'tis sinful to throw away your precious health 
as if 'twas so much dross; alack a day! if 
my poor lady were here, it would not be so." 
Do not weep, dearest Nanah, I shall be 
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quite well soon, now just give me your hand^ 
and come with me as far as the carriage/^ 

" Ah, you wish to deceive us all, you wish to 
make out you are not ill, when I can actually 
see the day-light through these darUng fingers, 
and you ure lighter, yes I declare lighter than 
when you Was a baby at my breast,^^ and so 
saying she carried her to the top of the stairs, 
" Now don't stay out long/' 

'* No indeed I will not, and you may get 
some arrowroot ready for me when I return 
home/' 

"Ah! its very easy to say get it ready,'' 
continued the old nurse after Olivia was gone, 
" but I am not to be taken in that way any 
longer, she won't touch a morsel of it ; though 
she throws it away to make me think she had 
eat it, alack a day," and the poor woman con- 
tinued to cry and moan long after the carriage 
had driven off. 

** What are you doing there, you old goose ? 
and vy you cry so?" exclaimed Franceschi, 
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with a contemptuous laugh. '' De lady is quite 
happy, she have all her own vay, she Uke to 
mak all de folk miserable, dat is jest vat pleases 
her." 

'^ Tou Ue,'^ exclaimed the old woman, whose 
temper was by nature any thing but peaceful, 
and who hated her fellow servant, the wily 
Italian, more than any one in the world. '^ My 
young lady is an angel, she would not harm a 
hair of any one's head, and whatever she does 
is sure to be right/^ 

** We shall see, we shall see,'* he said, rubbing 
his hands, '^ven de master come home there 
will be a pretty business, run here^ run dere, 
we shall not come off widout loss of Ufe/' 

^^ Loss of life, ay, I fear she is not long for 
this world indeed,*' said the old woman, who 
did not trouble her head about any of the gos- 
siping reports which made Franceschi as au 
fait at the intrigues of London society, as even 
Lady Sevemdale herself. 

Olivia was spared a severe trial by not find- 
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iDg her friend at home^ but when she returned^ 
she heard with surprise and dismay that Ehing- 
ton was up stairs, and had been waiting for 
half an hour to see her; she also heard that 
her father had arrived^ but had gone out again 
almost immediately. 

"Then Elrington has not met my father;'' 
she ejaculated^ greatly relieved, and assisted by 
the footman, walked slowly up stairs. 

" Alas ! I have not strength to support the 
interview/* thought Olivia, and she resolved not 
to enter the drawing room, but send to say she 
was too ill to see him. 

Elrington however had heard her voice, 
and he rushed out of the room, and regardless 
of the servant's presence, conjured her to grant 
him a moment's conversation. There was a 
fierce wildness in his manner ; but he regarded 
her with looks of deep afiection, his voice 
faltered, and as he supported her towards a 
chair he appeared himself scarcely able to 
stand. 
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When she was seated, he ran impetuously 
and locked the door, then with a wild, unearthly 
laugh clasped her in his arms, and imprinted 
burning kisses on her lips. OUvia's astonish- 
ment was so great at this extraordinary con- 
duct in one who she had endeavoured to 
persuade herself no longer cared for her, that 
she could neither speak or offer any resistance* 
Suddenly his passionate tenderness was changed 
into horror, he pushed her violently from him, 
and beating his breast, broke forth into accents 
of complaint; he cursed his cruel fate, and 
bitterly reproached her with her barbarous 
conduct. 

This was more than she could bear ; all her 
hopes that he would be happy with another 
were at once destroyed ; but she could not at 
the same time repress a feeling of joy» or re- 
strain the pity which prompted her to confess 
the truth. As a torrent whose course has 
been impeded, suddenly rushes forth when the 
hindrance has been withdrawn, so the avowal 
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of that passionate feeling which was so en- 
twined with her very being, overcame the ob- 
stacles by which it had hitherto been restrained. 
As she spoke^ as the sweet sounds of her voice, 
subdued by past sorrow, reached his ear, El- 
rington's countenance brightened, and his eyes 
were radiant with a heavenly joy. 

He stood before her the very picture of hap- 
piness ; it was as though the bliss was too 
great for this world ; his features had never ap- 
peared so handsome, so refulgent, so divme. 

" Then I shall die content,^^ he at last ex- 
claimed. '^ Tell me, oh speak those delightfiil 
words you have often tried to impress upon my 
unworthy mind. Tell me there is a heaven, a 
place which will some day be glorified by the 
presence of your soul. Tell me there is sal- 
vation, pardon and peace for such a sinner as I 

am, for one who dared to love *^ he paused ; 

a look of agony passed over his features and 

dimmed their radiance. 

There is indeed/' exclaimed Olivia catching 
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his inspired manner^ without pausing to wonder 
what could produce such a sudden feeling of 
admiration for religion, lest she should lose the 
opportunity of impressing those truths on his 
mind. "There is a heaven where we shall 
meet^ where there will be no more sorrow nor 
crying, where all tears will be wiped from all 
eyes, and sin and death will be no more." She 
continued in the same animated strain, but it is 
needless to relate all that flowed from her en- 
thusiastic lips. She saw that every word carried 
conviction, and infused peace and joy into his 
heart ; she spoke till her sinking body refused 
to obey the dictates of her mind ; with a sweet 
radiant smile, she beckoned him to come and 
sit near her. 

He then became aware of that which his 
passionate grief and joy had hitherto prevented 
his observing. " You are ill, you are dying, 
oh dearest Olivia, yet I cannot regret it, we 
shall meet the sooner. Nay ask me nothing/' 
he continued, seeing that she looked dismayed 
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and wished to know the reason of his strange 
words. *^ I am quite happy now, but you must 
give me a solemn promise, you must swear by 
your God, by the Saviour you adore, that yon 
will remain faithful to me, that you will never 
be another's. Here let us kneel together, let 
us implore the blessing of your God." 

Olivia was surprised beyond measure, but, 
animated by the enthusiasm which beamed in 
his every feature, she obeyed. 

"Promise me yet one thing more,^' said he 
when Olivia had solemnly swore never to belong 
to another, " let the same grave receive us.** 

"Now,'* he said taking up a prayer book 
which lay on the sofa, **read me the burial 
service.** 

There was a tranquil solemnity in his manner, 
which both awed and affected Olivia, and pre- 
vented her from either refusing his request or 
te«tifying surprise. Indeed so affected was she 
by his sudden yet fervent devotion, that without 
inquiry as to its cause she began in a faint but 
tranquil voice to read that impressive service. 
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[ It was not for the first time ; she had often 
and often perused it even in her happiest days, 
and when once her father had detected her with 
this forbidden book, she had playfully made 
him promise to read it, if God saw fit to take 
her before him. He gave her the promise, and 
ofi;en since that time did she pray that the fiilfil- 
ment of this promise on so solemn an occasion, 
might effect what her living voice had been un- 
able to accomplish, and that the truths of 
Christianity, with the consolations they afibrd, 
might at last sink deep into his heart. 

Ehington knelt by her side; he gazed on 
her inspired countenance and drank in the 
faint sounds which proceeded from her pale 
lips as though he were listening to the angel 
who was about to conduct him to heaven; and 
he repeated every word she uttered. 

The service ended; his eyelids closed, his 
head sunk upon her knees, the paleness of 
death overshadowed his countenance. Olivia 
uttered a cry of horror. ^' He is dead,'' she 
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wildly exclaimed^ and embraced him with pas- 
sionate tenderness. Again he moved^ his cold 
lips returned the burning pressure of her own. 

Suddenly he started up, and exclaimed, 
^^ Alas ! I thought all was over, I was so happy ! 
I thought I was in heaven and you were — Oh 
God/^ he said smiting his brow, ^^why was I 
not taken ? why cannot I die in your arms ? It 
cannot be ; I must fulfil my destiny. Oh ! fate, 
oh horror ! Perhaps too I am wrong — I should 
not have shrunk from life, I should have en- 
dured to the end, I should but it is too late. 

Oh my mother, I have yet to embrace thee. 
Farewell.'^ Again he threw himself at Olivia^s 
feet ; an expression of anxiety passed across 
his brow ; ^^ Another promise ! it is the last I 
require of thee. Say nothing of this interview 
to your father.*' 

Olivia became dreadfully alarmed ; the hor- 
rible suspicion that he meant to attempt his 
own life flashed across her mind. She implored 
him to tell her the reason of all this strange 
conduct. 
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''Are you not satisfied?" she exclaimed^ ^'is 
not the avowal of a love so deep^ so unextin- 
guishable, that my life was falling a sacrifice to 
my attempt to eradicate it; is not the passion- 
ate confession which your grief has wrung firom 
me sufficient to calm that sufiering which seems 
still to rage in your'bosom ? Oh Frederick^ why 
will you thus trifle with a newly discovered^ a 
perfect joy ; why is your eye still wild, why do 
your lips still quiver, why do you mutter vague 
expressions about your mother ? surely it is not 
her wish to oppose what will really conduce to 
your happiness. If indeed I thought she 
would not forgive you, I should be the last to 
urge you ; must I now say this ? must I, who so 
lately endeavoured to make you love another, 
must I now plead in vain for mysdf ? be calm ; 
cease to pace the room with such agitation. It 
may be but the revulsion of feeling, I will hope 
and pray^ yes we, we shall be happy, since you 
resolved to link your fate with mine ; remain 
and see my father ; he will doubtless be dis- 
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tressed at the reports which are in circulation, 
oh, let him also participate in our happiness." 

Ebington shook his head mournfully, then, 
as if a sudden idea had struck him, he said as 
quickly as though they were the last words he 
had to utter, *^ I will come to morrow morn- 
ing, I will indeed come, and then you shall 
know all ; until then, promise me to say nothing 
of me to your father." 

^^I will," said she, greatly relieved by the 
assumed tranquillity of his manner, and her 
countenance became again radiant with hope 
and joy. 

^*Then we will part in happiness to meet 
again in bliss,'* he said, " in joy eternal, never 
to change, never to cease. — to part no more.** 

He waved his hand, but did not approach ; 
another instant, and he was gone. 

It was all strange, but the peaceful and 
heavenly expression of his last look, left so 
delightful an impression on Olivia's mind, 
that she determined to forget all the contra- 
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dictory passions he had evinced during their 
long interview, and the dreadful suspicion that 
he had lost his reason. 

She indulged in a feeling of joyful peace, 
which for months she had not felt; her na- 
turally buoyant disposition recovered in an 
instant its wonted cheerfulness ; for a load of 
fear on her father's account was removed from 
her heart. 

She lay on the sofa, enjoying a sort of dreamy 
happiness, something like that felt by a person 
who afler a long iUness has awakened from a 
first sleep to a consciousness of renewed life. 

A soft footstep approached — OUvia turned her 
head. '^Do not be afraid dear nurse, come 
here Nanah and look at me, see I am quite re- 
covered, and now I will fulfil my promise to you.'* 

^^ God be praised, my darling, oh then you 
are indeed better,'* said the old woman, as she 
kissed the forehead and felt the pulse of her 
young mistress. ^^Now then, just take a 
mouthful of this, and then I am sure you 
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will have a sweet sleep/* Olivia did as she 
was desired, and to the delight of Nanah fi- 
nished the contents of the cup. The nurse then 
pulled down the blinds, and softly withdrew. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



" I'll tell thee what is hell : thy memory, 
Still mountained up with records of the past. 
Heap oyer heap, all accents and all forms, 
Telling the tale of joy and innocence, 
And hope, and peace, and lore ; recording, loo, 
With stem fidelity, the thousand wrongs 
Worked upon weakness and defencelessness ; 
The blest occasions trifled o'er, or spumed ; 
All that hath been, that ought not to have been. 
That might have been so different, that now 
Cannot but be, irrevocably past !'* 

Stakkbt's Judas. 

When Allanston went home, after the melan- 
choly scene at Kensington, he immediately 
inquired for his daughter. Old Nanah, most 
anxious she should not be disturbed, was 
watching outside the drawing room door. 
Pray do not go into the room, my lord. 
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the darling has sunk into such a quiet sleep^ 
as has not rested on her eyeUds for many a 
weary night. You must promise not to speak 
then/' she continued with anxiety, as she saw 
him open the door. AUanston nodded his head 
with a look of subdued despair, which surprised 
the old woman. ^^Ther's no fear however/* 
thought she of his disturbing her, ^^how strange ! 
he looks as if he was afraid of hurting even a 
fly, surely some evil is going to happen to his 
lordship.'* 

AUanston stood and gazed long on the sleep- 
ing form of his child ; he was deeply touched 
by the expression of peace and happiness on 
her countenance, which, like the silent warning 
of a guardian angel, made his vengeful pur- 
poses appear to him more horrible and unnatural 
than even if her lips had implored him to 
desist. The soothing appeal of that personi- 
fication of innocence and joy, quite changed 
the whole current of his thoughts. There was 
something in the idea of vengeance, of a violent 
death, of taking away the life of a fellow crea- 
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ture, utterly opposed to all that angelic crea- 
ture's principles and feelings. It was indeed 
for her sake and to revenge an insult offered to 
her, that he thus resolved to risk his own life 
and that of one, who was perhaps still dearer 
to her than himself, yet he felt assured that 
nothing would cause her so much misery as 
the intended duel. Olivia continued still in 
a deep and tranquil sleep; Allanston gazed 
on her, tiU the mcreasing darkness almost 
veiled her features from his sight ; he then 
bent over her, with one long look of love, and 
cautiously withdrew to his own room. 

He still continued to hold Vernon's letter in 
his hand, which he perused again and again ; 
and its contents alone, without any considera* 
tion for his daughter's feelings, ought to have 
been sufficient to shake his purpose of fighting. 

Here was a man who had received every 
provocation which could possibly happen, to 
kindle the flame of anger and passion, yet he 
subdued all, and bestowed an unsought-for 
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pardon on his adversary. He fled from his 
father's arms, from his newly acquired fortune 
and title^ to a land of exile, leaving a name stained 
with the imputation of cowardice. " Coward !" 
repeated Allanston, " can I imitate him? 
can I refuse to meet this base youth ? can I 
condescend to tell him that I have changed my 
purpose, that I have found my wife is innocent, 
and that I wish no longer to risk a life which 
has at last begun to find happiness ; yes, dear- 
est, most injured Adeline, I could be happy 
with thee still : and oh ! what bliss to witness 
the joy of my child at being restored to her 
adored mother's arms/' 

He continued to picture to himself images of 
bliss, he felt sure that Olivia's joy at seeing her 
fond mother restored, would fully counter- 
balance the disappointment of Elrington's per- 
fidy. Her principles of rehgion would affi>rd 
support, and her kind heart would even rejoiae 
in the happiness of her fiiend. In this moment 
of tenderness Allanston saw her character in its 
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true light; he thought of the dreadful sorrow she 
would feel if she knew that he might again be 
a murderer, and of whom ? of that youth who 
had excited in him a deeper interest and afiec- 
tion than any mortal, except his own lost boy. 
At one moment he resolved to send an apology, 
the next he fancied that it was a feeling of 
selfishness, perhaps of fear^ at all events a de- 
sire to live and to see Adeline again , which 
actuated him; and he crushed the wish. 
Thus the entire night was passed in a state of 
agony, of irresolution, and of contending pas- 
sions, which threatened to destroy his reason ; 
he began several letters to Adeline and Olivia, 
but tore them all. The hours passed on; 
a few minutes only remained before the ap- 
pointed time. He felt it would be barbarous 
not to write to Adeline> to implore her for- 
giveness, and consign his unfortunate child 
to her care. He hastily penned a few lines 
to her, directing the letter to be dispatched 
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immediately, in order that, in case of his death, 
she might be near to console Olivia. 

He had scarcely finished, when Franceschi 
came to remind him that "the hour was come.*' 
Suddenly all his tender feelings melted away, 
he steeled his mind for the approaching contest. 
Anger and fury again prevailed. He hurried 
to the appointed spot. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



'' Oh hateful spell of sin ! when friends are nigh, 
To make stem Memory tell her tale unsou^t, 
And raise accusing shades of hours gone by, 
To come between us and all kindly thought !" 

When Ellington returned home after his inter- 
view with Olivia^ he locked himself up in his 
own room, and passed the whole night in writ^ 
ing. His mother came several times to the 
door, and implored to be admitted, but he 
would not consent to see her. He felt that he 
should never be able to fulfil his engagement 
with AUanston if he beheld her again in 
the state of wild and frantic grief into 
which she had fallen on hearing of his intended 
marriage ; what he feared most was, that she 
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would not leave his door before the time arrived 
for his appointment. 
Towards dawn of day he ceased to hear her 

pace up and down^ and in the hope that she 
had at last retired to rest^ he prepared for de- 
parture^ and softly opened the door. His can- 
dle was extinguished, but a lamp still burnt in 
the passage, and by its flickering light, he saw 
the form of his mother extended before his 
door. Her eyes were closed, her cheeks 
looked paler than ever, and her whole counte- 
nance was like the repose of death. In an 
agony of anxiety he bent over her, and watched 
for some sign of life. Her lips began to move 
and her brow became fearfully contracted, but 
her eyes remained closed. It was a melancholy 
sight, and Elrington felt that if he gazed 
another instant on that picture of helpless woe, 
he should be totally unfit for his encounter. 
Yet he would have given worlds to imprint one 
kiss on that dear forehead, and receive his 
mother's blessing. 
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"And must we part thus?*' thought he, 
" never, never again to meet in this world/' He 
turned his head slowly away as if he was bidd- 
ing a last solemn farewell to all he loved dearest, 
and hastened down stairs. The day began to 
dawn as he closed the street door. 

The noise awoke Lady Dulworth from her 
wretched slumber. "What is that? where, 
oh where is my son ? I thought he stood before 
me. He told me he was going to murder Al- 
lanston ! Oh was it only a dream ? The door 
is still shut ; he is there safe, I have him still 
under my roof, never more to part : yet why am 
I so miserable ? why does my heart sink, and 
my spirit fail? after all, no harm is done; he 
loves her ; well, he may cease to love ; other 
cares, other joys, may, and must spring up in a 
man's heart; constancy is unknown to man- 
kind ; they have all the joy, while our hearts 
break. No, Frederick will not suffer long, 
thank God ! he is a man. Why then was I so 
overwhelmed at the discovery of his love for 
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Olivia. It must have been because it realized 
my dream ; fool that I was ; I ought to have 
been glad, yes, and rejoice, that his daughter, 
the Olivia, who now engrosses the affections of 
Allanston's perfidious heart, should suffer ; and 
he too will be distressed at her grief, and it 
will have been caused by Frederick, by my son, 
ha ! ha !'* and she broke into a fit of wild 
laughter. ^^ But what do I feel? my head, my 
heart is sick ; I know not the cause, but many, 
many weary years have passed since I felt so 
utterly wretched ; I must, I will see my child ; 
I must press his warm throbbing heart 
to mine, I must feel that something lives, that 
the only thing I love still exists. ^^ 

So saying she knocked loudly at the door. 

^^ He answers not, perhaps he has at last 
sunk to rest, yet I must see him, I will have 
the door opened by force ; ho, Jonathan,'' and 
she rang the bell in the next room, and then 
began to knock more gently at the door. 

*^Why Milady, what is your Leddyship 
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about^ the young maister has been out this half 
hour/' 

^ Out ! that is impossible ; I have never left 
the door the entire night/^ 

^' These eyes saw him,'^ said Jonathan, ^^and 
these ears heard him mutter fearful soimds ; I 
Uked not his looks, methoughts he did not well 
know what he was about/' 

^^ Tou must have dreamt it, yet go fetch all 
the servants to break down the door/' 

It was soon accomplished, and Lady Dul- 
worth, whose anxiety became every instant 
more intense, rushed in and gazed round the 
empty room with frantic despair. 

" Never take it so to heart mileddy, and 
look, here's a letter for you, no doubt this will 
explain where he is gone." 

Lady Dulworth tore open the seal, and 
glancing over its contents, the paper fell from 
her icy hand, and she was on the point of sink- 
ing into the same state of insensibility in which 
she had yesterday fellen, but as if she felt the 
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urgent necessity of haste she actually conquered 
her despair. 

" Follow me, all, follow, every one of you, and 
if I sink by the way, leave me and go on and 
save^ oh save my son ; he is fighting with 
AUanston/' So saying she rushed from the 
house ; she learnt from a groom who had heard 
Elrington give orders, the direction he had 
taken, and nerved by despair she soon outran 
them all and reached the spot. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



'* I'll tell thee what is hell : thy gangrened heart. 
Stripped of its self-worn mask, and spread at last 
Bare in its horrible anatomy 
Before thine own excruciated gaze !'* 

Starkit's Judas. 

Thb morning was dark and misty ; the season 
seemed to have gone back some months that it 
might be more in unison with the dismal scene 
it was to witness ; in vain did the sun endeavour 
to break through the mass of fog which opposed 
its rays^ till at last it gave up the struggle and 
left the fog in undisputed possession of the 
field. AU was dark^ wet and gloomy. 

When Allanston reached the appointed place 
he saw two figures already there^ whom he soon 
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recognized to be Ellington and his friend ; 
there was no attempt to speak between the 
principals ; the seconds soon arranged the 
preliminaries^ and the parties took their ground. 
AUanston could scarcely see his antagonist; 
this perhaps, and the feeling that retreat was 
now impossible, steeled his heart against the 
compunctions he could not but feel, at attempt- 
ing the life of one he had loved so well; bethought 
of his injured daughter, and as he raised his 
arm, a loud wild laugh reached his ear, which 
he recognized to be that of Old Judy. " Stay, 
hold/' cried another voice, which penetrated 
his very soul ; at the moment the signal was 
given, and at the same instant his arm was sud- 
denly arrested ; but, it was too late ; he had 
already pulled the trigger. 

One shot alone was heard, that which pro- 
ceeded from AUanston's pistol. 

^ Fly,*' said Lord Bamvi]le, running up to 
AUanston, ^^ lose not an instant. Elrington has 
fallen^ and I fear is mortally wounded.'* 
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^^ Wretch, villain, you have murdered your son, 
my son, my Frederick," screamed Lady 
Dulworth and in an instant both she and Al- 
lanston reached the body. 

Elrington lay weltering in his blood, but 
life was not yet extinct ; he looked up and saw 
two forms bending over him. " Father ! dear- 
est mother ! forgive me, foi^ve me that I chose 
a father s hand to terminate my sufferings, I 
could not live without Olivia, but I was mad, 
oh! I now see that my reason must have fled, 
or I should never have inflicted this woe upon 
the father of Olivia ; ah ! dearest mother, had 
you but tried in youth to make me a true 
Christian, this never would have happened. I 
could then have lived, and become reconciled to 
my fate as Adeline was to hers, and as I trust 
Olivia will be — happy. Dearest Olivia, tell 
her.—'' 

A loud savage laugh mingled its wild tones 
with those of the dying youth, and the giant 
form of Judy bent over Allanston. ** Now I 
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am revenged, ah ! ah I your wife, your Mar- 
garet has been alive all this time. The Italian 
tried to destroy her and her child, I saved them 
for this hour, fools that you were not to dis- 
cover each other before/' 

** Wretch !" exclaimed Allanston, raising his 
hand ; but she darted away, and at the same 
moment a constable advanced, and arrested 
Allanston. 

" Stay,'* he exclaimed, " there is no need of 
force ;" so saying he seized the pistol which his 
dying son still grasped in his hand. *^ He shall 
be revenged. Farewell, Margaret, but know 
before I die, that in this weary world I have 
loved none so well as thee.*' 

"No, no, yer not going out o'the warld 
that dacent gait," said Judy, wrenching the 
pistol from Allanston's hand. " Look you yer 
young son and heir there, has got something 
more to say to you." 

Margaret was bending over the body, her 
hands clasped, and her eyes fixed on the coun- 
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tenance of her son ; but it was with the vacant 
stare that proclaimed her reason was gone. 

^^ Oh mother^ gaze not on me so^ that look 
kills me. Olivia! where is Olivia? oh, if I 
could but see her, I should die content.'^ 

The officers had seized on Allanston, but 
there was something so terrific in his aspect 
that even their rough nature felt awed. 

*^ Leave me," he exclaimed, in a solemn tone, 
^ leave me near him, he is my son, my only 
son, and I have — murdered him — I have mur- 
dered my son — my only son." He knelt by 
the body and passionately kissed the cold fea- 
tures now moistened with the dew of death. 
^^ Oh ! speak to me, speak again ; — he is dead ! 
and Margaret, his mother, the only being I ever 
loved, her reason is fled! how she gazes on 
me! and yet she sees me not; and oh, how 
beautiful she is still ! What ! may I not have 
one look? Oh! will not death release me? 
will not my heart break or reason fail ? must I 
see, and feel, and hear all, all this horror, and 
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must I witness Olivia's grief? yes, my heart 
is too steeled^ grief— grief — even such as 
this will not destroy me. Frederick, dearest 
child, can you forgive ? no ! he points to his 
wretched mother." 

'^Olivia,'* murmured Elrington, *'Tell her 
He could say no more ; his spirit had fled ! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



Wohl steht das Haua gezimmert und gefiight ! 
Doch ach — es wankt der Grund aiif den wir bauten. 

Schiller. 

Adeline waited with the greatest impatience 
for a letter from Ebington. She felt confident 
of his success, but it was so delightful to expect, 
to hope for something again, that she indulged 
herself in creating difficulties that they might 
be delightfully dispelled by the letter he had 
promised to send her. It was so long since 
her bosom had been agitated by any present 
emotion, that in the delicious delirium of hap- 
piness she began to wonder what she had been 
doing, how she could have lived for the last 
twelve years ; then, with a shake of the head 
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and a smile at her own folly, she was obliged to 
confess she had been much better employed 
than since the delightful prospect of seeing her 
child again, had overturned the tranquil cur- 
rent of her existence. 

Since Elrington's departure she could do no- 
thing ; she held indeed in her hands the frock 
she had begun to make for a poor child in the 
village, but her fingers forgot to move, and her 
eyes were fixed on the London road. With 
little better success she tried to work in the 
garden, and to resume the planting which 
Elrington's arrival had interrupted, but his 
words, ^* I will bring Olivia,^' sounded in her 
ear, and Mrs. Paine actually detected her sow- 
ing the turnip seed in a bed of roses, and for 
the first time reprimanded her rather sharply 
for having wasted so much seed. 

There was another reason also, which made 
her more than usually anxious for letters. 
Her aunt, who had been for the last six weeks 
attending her unfortunate daughter in London, 
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had never written a line ; and the only intelli- 
gence she had of poor Rose's miserable state 
was in a letter which John Paine wrote to his 
sister soon after his arrival in town. This 
anxiety recurred to AdeUne's mind^ and she 
dwelt on it the more^ in order to excuse her ex- 
treme agitation^ whenever she saw any thing in 
the shape of the postman approach. On the 
third day after Elrington's departure^ the post- 
man did however really appear. Adeline threw 
down the little dress^ and ran out through the 
front garden to meet him. 

"There must be a letter for me to day.'* 
** Na, there be only ain for Mrs. Paine.'* 
"Poor dear Frederick/' thought Adeline, 
"his happiness was too great; like me^ perhaps 
he knows not what he is doing ; very likely he 
may have written the letter^ and then forgot to 
put it in the post.*' 

"Here Mrs. Paine is a letter from your 
brother ; it is in his large round hand." Mrs. 
Paine put on her spectacles, but the said large 
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round hand vi2i% either more illegible than ever 
or her sight worse. The good woman held it at 
different distances^ wiped her spectacles with 
the corner of her apron, all to no purpose ; she 
could not get further than, " be Loaved 
Syister.'' 

Shall I try to make it out?'* said Adeline. 
If your Leddyship would condescend.** 

Adeline had some difficulty in reading it, as 
the spelling was most strange, but she could 
gather from it that Rose had had an interview 
with Allanston, just before her death, and that 
John Paine had overheard what had passed, 
all that she had said about Adeline, and the 
anxiety of Rose to clear Adeline's character, and 
the letter she had given him from Fitzmore. 

" Poor Rose !" exclaimed AdeUne, when she 
had finished, while the teiars flowed down her 
cheeks. 

" Oh, milady, don't take it to heart/' said 
Crispin^ who had been listening all the time, 
and could not repress the joy she felt at the 
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prospect that her mistress's character would be 
cleared up. 

'* Only to think, after so many years ! well 
to be sure I always prophesied it/' 

Adeline now felt that her re-union with her 
child was certain. Tet how strange ! the cer- 
tainty of this long wished-for event, and the 
knowledge that her fame would be restored in 
the eyes of the world, did not afford such an 
intoxicating feeling of joy, as the few words 
which Elrington had uttered. Why was this ? 
could she have anticipated more pleasure in the 
idea of seeing her daughter, while yet there 
was a stain upon her name ? or was it the idea 
of being again reunited to her husband, which 
caused the joy to be diminished? ^She knew 
not — but a vague feeling of dread seemed to 
depress her hitherto buoyant spirits; on re- 
turning to her little parlour, and as her eyes 
fell on the drawer which contained some 
newspapers relating to Arthur, she discovered 
the reason of her sudden depression*. One 
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thought^ one feelings which she had perhaps 
too much indulged during her long exile, must 
now be again expelled, again extinguished from 
her heart. 

" Fool that I am,*' thought she, " thus late in 
life, to be a victim to regret ; have not twelve 
years of solitude made me wiser? alas, no, I 
am ignorant as I was at eighteen of the state of 
my own heart. Poor Arthur,'* she exclaimed, 
as she gazed on the newspapers. ^^ I may think 
of thee no more. Yet, I am divorced. AUan- 
ston is no longer my husband ; he cannot even 
claim me as his wife. Ah ! but Olivia, my 
darling child, alas ! he is thy father, and oh, I 
ought to rejoice in the prospect of being really 
again thy mother ; what ! does even thy dear 
image cease to charm? do I tremble at the 
thought that this very day, perhaps, this 
hour, he may bring thee to my arms, implore 
my forgiveness, and intreat me to resume my 
station in society ? and shall I, could I refuse ? 
oh no, dear Olivia, I will choose thee in prefer- 
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ence to to .What am I thinking of? did 

I ever dream of marrying Arthur ? oh no : but 
I thought of him^ and imagined I could do so 
without a crime ; but I was wrong. I forgot 

that as dear Olivia's mother but stay, what 

noise is that? oh how, how shall I behold 
Allanston again 7" 

A man on horseback appeared riding at full 
gallop towards the garden gate. '^ An express 
for the Countess of Allanston," exclaimed the 
man, "ho ! woman doos the Countess live here?*' 
Adeline was the first to hear it, as old Mrs. 
Paine, whom the man had addressed, was rather 
deaf. Adeline ran out. 

'* Here give this letter to her immediately, it 
is an express from Lord Allanston." 

Adeline recognised her husband's hand im- 
mediately, but she trembled too violently to 
break the seal. 

** I was directed to order post horses to be 
here immediately, to take her ladyship to 
London.'* 

"To take me,'* thought Adeline, "then I 
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have no choice left; yet how strange he did not 
come himself!^' By this time Crispin had ar- 
rived^ and saw that her mistress was too deeply 
agitated to read the letter. 

^^ Come in my lady and sit down^ and donH 
put yourself in such a flusteration/^ said Crispin 
leading her into the room^ and after a few min- 
utes, Adeline summoned up courage to break 
the seaL It began ; 

'" Dear and most injured of women— When 
you receive this, I may, I shall probably be no 
longer in this world. Come to your child, 
console her, and let not the thought of one, 
who never was worthy of you, trouble your 
existence. If I survive to-morrow, >ou shall 
decide my fate ; you are free to bestow your 
hand on him, whom I have just learnt how 
deeply I have also injured. I shall be no bar 
to your union, but I have, in case of death, de- 
clared to the world, my conviction of your spot- 
less innocence. Time presses. Farewell ! 

** Your devoted, contrite, and most wretched 

" AUanston.*^ 
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^^ Is he then dead?'^ exclaimed Adeline^ ^'go 
Crispin^ inquire of the xnan/^ 
Is who dead ? milady." 
Allanston ! my husband V she excGdmed^ 
bursting into a flood of tears^ and reproaching 
herself bitterly for her fears at the idea of 
meeting him again. 

^^ Dead ! why milady^ does he not send for 
you to come to him ? and see there's the chaise 
driving up to the door. Here^ just put this 
bonnet on^ instead of that torn straw one^ and 
I^U go and fetoh your Sunday cloak.'' 

" Stay Crispin, I must know the truth ; he 
speaks here of his approaching death.'' 

^^ Oh you mistake ; I asked the man how his 
master was, and Lady Olivia, and all about 
it ; he said her ladyship was not very well, but 
my lord was in excellent health." 

** What can he mean ?" 

" We shall soon know when we get there. 
Oh ! to think of going home again, and how 
I shall crow over Mrs. Hopkins, if she's still 
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there, and Mr. Bernard that wanted me to 
marry him,'' muttered Crispin, as she ran up 
to get her own bonnet, and her lady's cloaks, 
^* and they'll all look up to me so, for having 
kept in high favour with milady ; all through 
her adversity ; ah ! I have often thought ex- 
actly how 'twould be; and Mr, Franceschi 
will 'look as black as ink, for he always hated 
me, but I shall hold my head higher than ever ; 
psha ! the wrong drawer ! why what's come to 
the things? I can't find any of the clothes ; how 
I wish we could go a little more decenter ; but 
never mind, there will be the child too, the dear 
baby, Lady Olivia, I used to hold in my arms so 
often. Coming milady !" 

In a few minutes, Adeline, accompanied by 
her faithful maid, stepped into the carriage, and 
bid adieu to old Mrs. Paine, and the humble 
dwelling where she had lived so long. 

Various were the hopes and fears, which 
agitated Adeline during the long drive. At 
six o'clock in the dusk of the evening they ar- 
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rived in town — and oh what hosts of recollec- 
tions did the sounds and sights of the me- 
tropolis awaken in Adeline's heart ! They turned 
into Hanover square. The houses looked dark 

and gloomy; the carriage stopped. ^^ How is 
Lord Allanston ?'' was Adeline's first question. 

The butler^ Mr. Bernard, shook his head. 
^^ Bad news milady ; I am sorry on your arrival 
that it should have happened so unfortunate.^' 
'^ Is he then dead ? oh tell me quick.'' 
^^ No milady, but his lordship is in prison, 

taken to Newgate for ^for " 

" For what? tell me the worst at once.*' 

^* For having killed Mr. EUrington in a duel.*' 

^' Gracious heaven !'' exclaimed Adeline, 

sinking into the arms of her maid, but quickly 

rousing herself she exclaimed, « but my child, 

take me to her, oh Frederick dearest ''- 

" Lady Olivia is but poorly indeed; yet we 
have had a hard matter to prevent her going to 
see her father. '^ 

^^ Does she know all that has happened V^ 
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Yes milady, we could not keep the truth 
from her, and it was only by telling her, you 
were expected every moment, that we kept her 
at home ; poor lady, she was almost wild and 
wanted to go and see the body/' 

" Where is it ? and oh ! poor Lady Dul- 
worth!" 

" Ay, they say the poor lady is mad, she 
keeps hold of the corpse and laughs at it, and 
. they were obliged to be moved away from the 
ground together.*^ 

Adeline groaned. 

"My mother,'* exclaimed a voice from the 
top of the stairs. In another instant Adeline 
was clasped in her child's arms, and the joy of 
the moment banished every feeling of misfor- 
tune. Long did they remain locked in each 
other's arms, scarcely daring to breathe, lest the 
happiness they felt should be disturbed. It 
was a bright moment even in the midst of woe : 
for the heart is deeply susceptible of a long 
wished-for joy, even at a time when heavily op- 
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pressed with grief. Like a ray of brilliant 
sun-shine^ across a dark landscape, our eyes 
love to dwell on it the more from its brilliant 
contrast with the surrounding gloom. 

Thus for a few minutes, these two affec- 
tionate and long - separated beings were 
scarcely conscious of any thing but that they 
were mother and daughter ; that each held in 
her arms the being on which her imagination had 
loved to dwell, the dearest creature on earth, — 
that the Hps which spoke in kisses, and the 
tearful eyes which told of deep affection, were 
the very same which they had constantly pic- 
tured to themselVies for years ; and that the voice 
which had dwelt on memory's ear, as the 
dearest, loveUest of earthly sounds, was now 
really heard. 

" Olivia, my child," murmured Adeline, as 
she alternately kissed and gazed, on her daugh- 
ter's brow, while OUvia seemed never tired 
of uttering the long forbidden but cherished 
and sacred word, which in itself comprises 
every earthly bliss — mother ! 
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Both however were conscious of something 
dreadful, but feeling the delicious forgetfulness 
of woe within each other's arms^ they were 
unwilling to stir ; they clung with more aban- 
donment to their unexpected happiness^ from 
the vague conviction that it was the only thing 
which remained to them in this world, that all 
besides was darkness and woe, that henceforth 
they would be all in all to each other. 

Olivia was the first to awake from the joyful 
delirium, and it was a dreadful revulsion — for 
a moment she seemed quite overpowered. 

^' My father ! Elrington !^' she exclaimed, 
while her whole countenance became suddenly 
transformed from the soilness of joy to the 
stem rigidity of woe. 

^^ I must go, I must see him yet, and oh ! 
they tell me that Frederick, he who was to have 
been my husband, is dead — that he was my 
brother,~>and that my father has killed him. 
Oh ! unsay those dreadful words, tell me it 
cannot be, tell me my poor, poor father." 
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^^ Your brother^ my dear Olivia, I have heard 
nothing of this/* 

^^It must be some horrible mistake. But 
come, we have tarried too long, come let us 
hasten to my father. Poor Lady Dulworth 
too ! they say her reason has given way. Tes ! 
I fear it is all but too true, and that Lady 
Dulworth is the woman my father always 
loved; if such be indeed the case, what a 
dreadful meeting they must have had! over 
the body of their child! murdered by his 
father." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



• •*••»« j^^ worst of all 
Self-scorn that pities not its own deep fall." 

Mrs. Butler. 

In a narrow cell in Newgate, lay the man 
who had for years influenced the destinies of 
England. The populace assembled in groups 
to talk over the strange occurrences of the day ; 
and party spirit again mingled itself in every 
discussion. The truth was not generally known, 
but Allanston's character suffered not the less; 
some maintained he had murdered his daugh- 
ter, others his son« The most curious lingered 
near the prison gate, in hopes of obtaining 
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more positive intelligence^ or to watch what 
would happen. 

Through this crowds Adeline and her daugh- 
ter drove ; the well known coronet and livery 
were recognized by some of the populace, and 
yells, imprecations and threats rent the air. 
Olivia, though bowed down by grief^ preserved 
a calm countenance as she stepped out of the 
carriage, and while she supported her trem- 
bling and more agitated mother through the 
gate, she darted a look of withering defiance 
towards the populace, which lavished execra- 
tions on her father's name. There was some- 
thing majestic in the firmness of her step; 
and that proud bearing, which seemed un* 
daunted by every kind of misfortune^ inspired 
a momentary feeling of awe in the beholders. 
The bright and peculiar spirit of Olivia^s mind 
rose with trial, and in the dilfficulties which 
surrounded her, for she felt that much remained 
for her to do, much to sufier ; and this was 
not a moment to allow her courage to fail. 
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In the mean time Allanston lay in his 
gloomy abode a prey to the most heart-rending 
grief. In vain he invoked deaths madness, an- 
nihilation. The spirit within, was able to view, 
to feel the whole immensity of his woes. 

*^ Olivia too will die, she can never survive 
my shame, and the loss by my hand of her 
husband and brother ! And yet had he Uved — 
oh ! Margaret, dearest, still beloved ; fool that 
1 was, to believe that wretch Franceschi ; and 
yet 'tis myself, my horrible passions were the 
cause of every misfortune, I am well and most 
justly punished ; and now I shall die neglected 
and alone, branded as a murderer, the murderer 
of poor Edward Bevis, and of my own beloved 
child. Olivia too ! my darUng child, whose con- 
stant affection has been for years the only link 
between me and mankind, she will, she must, 
now hate me and execrate my memory.'* 

<< Never,'* exclaimed a voice near. The door 
opened, and Olivia threw her arms round her 
father's neck. 
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*^ Dearest father/' was all she could say ; and 
the pleasure of bestowing her foi^iveness sus- 
tained her at this trying moment. 

But he pushed her wildly from him, and 
shrank into the comer of his cell with an ex«- 
pression of sullen woe, which his daughter's 
generous pardon, served, if possible, to aggra- 
vate. 

Olivia observed with pain the insensibility of 
her father to all good and kindly feeling : oh ! 
if his heart could now be touched, he might yet 
be saved, thought she, and continued, — 

'* My mother !" 

" Ha ! what of her, she was the cause of all, 
if I had never seen her, he, — that noble boy, , 
my own Frederick, would be yet alive, and 
Margaret happy." 

'^ And I should not then have existed," said 
Olivia, with a deep sigh. 

'' No, you would not then have been doomed 
to drag on a miserable existence^ deprived of 
your lover, brother, or to see your father exe- 
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cuted for his murder; yet no, that you will 
never see, thank goodness, I can deprive myself 
of life before the hour arrives. Nay, do not in- 
terrupt me, spare your words, I know all you 
are going to say about judgment, everlasting 
life ; leave me, let me be undisturbed by any of 
those arguments. Oh ! you may kneel and 
pray, and cast your eyes to heaven, but it is all 
useless, waste not your thoughts on me ; the 
blood of ten thousand of your fancied redeemers, 
could not cancel my guilt ; nothing, no power 
of earth or heaven can still the raging of my 
perturbed spirit, or cool the burning of my 
heart. ^ Do not look so miserable, your woe- 
stricken face adds to my tortures.^' Here he 
covered his face with his hands in indescribable 
agony. 

" It is for you alone I suffer, my father, oh ! 
look at me again, see all traces of grief are gone, 
you have not made me miserable, and if I could 
but think your soul would be saved, I should 
die or live happy ; oh ! reject not the thought 
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of eternity, why may we not meet there above ? 
where the '* 

'* Stay, I will not hear of this/' 

Olivia remained almost constantly with her 
father ; he did not wish to see Adeline, nor was 
his heart for a moment touched by the patient 
exhortations of his child. Yet she left no 
means untried which kindness, eloquence, or 
affection could dictate ; he was hardened in un- 
belief, and his heart utterly seared by grief; he 
obstinately refused to take any food. 

The next day when he addressed some harsh 
words to her, she took leave of him, and said 
she would torment him no more ; as she was 
departing he started up, and breaking forth into 
a torrent of grief, implored her not to leave 
him. When Olivia heard this, hope again 
dawned in her heart, but alas! she was doomed to 
disappointment, for as soon as he once more 
held her hand within his, like a spoilt child, he 
commenced cursing his cruel fate, and uttering 
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blasphemous imprecations on Franceschi, Judy, 
and all those who were connected with it. 

To a creature so deeply imbued with religion 
as Olivia, this was a most severe trial, for she 
could not cease to love that perverse being; 
even in these wild paroxysms of fury, when he 
seemed to lose all the dignity of humanity, she 
could not forget that the now frightful object 
before her was the once intellectual, the ad- 
mired AUanston, her own beloved, adored father, 
nor did she cease to pray that his heart might 
be touched ; she prayed fervently, but silently, 

for she had too much knowledge of human na- 
ture to force again the consideration of religion 
upon him ; when she spoke, it was on sub- 
jects foreign to it, but which she thought 
would most conduce to soothe his mind, and 
thus gradually lead him to better feelings. 
His frame however became soon exhausted, and 
it was evident his strength was fast sinking 
under the mental suffering he underwent. 
Olivia hoped that bodily weakness might 
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soften his heart, but he remained hardened as 
ever ; indeed except by miracle it could hardly 
be otherwise ; the infidel who in the full enjoy- 
ment of his faculties rejects the clear evidence 
of revelation, can hardly be expected, with a 
mind and body harassed and weakened by 
sufferings, to yield to reasoning; crime and 
self-indulgence too, had so hardened Allanston's 
feelings, that when his idol, reputation^ was de- 
stroyed, all the finer qualities of his nature 
became brutalized, and a sullen defiance was 
the consequence of despair. It was now 
clearly proved that he had taken a part in the 
murder of Edward Bevis. Three Irish smug- 
glers, who were present and assisted at the sup- 
posed marriage of Allanston with Margaret 
Bevis, and were witnesses of the murder of Ed- 
ward, were now brought forward by old Judy to 
give their evidence against the unfortunate earl. 
When he had been accused of the crime, 
by Larry Sullivan, some years before, these 
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smugglers were absent in America, and old 
Judy had lost sight of them. The unfortunate 
Lady Dulworth was now known to be the 
Margaret Bevis to whom Allanston had be- 
haved so basely, so that all his former friends 
and admirers were loud in their outcries against 
him ; not a single voice took his part. 

All this was well known to the miserable 
earl: the stings of remorse within, and universal 
execration without, were too much for his 
haughty spirit to bear. Nature gave way, the 
proud, the intellectual, the brilliant Allanston 
expired even before sentence was pronounced 
upon him. 

He died as he had lived— an Infidel— a sad 
proof that the highest gifts and greatest ac- 
quirements, when abandoned to the passions, 
without the guidance of reUgion, are only 
additional sources of misery and suffering to 
their possessor. 

Poor Olivia was borne away from the life- 
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less body of her wretched father ; his death 
saved her from the additional misery which 
would haye been hers, had he forfeited his life 
to the outraged laws of his country — such was, 
a few weeks after, the fate of his wretched 
instrument and accomplice Franceschi. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



" * Is there any hope !' 
To which an answer peal'd from that high land, 
But in a^tongue no man could understand/' 

Tennyson. 

The miserable events which we have recorded 
in the last chapter, became of course the theme 
of every conversation, and continued for a long 
period to occupy the public attention. The in- 
telligence soon reached Fitzmore in his retire- 
ment, and thus, as Allanston's death had re- 
moved the reason of his absence, he hastened 
to [England, and enjoyed the delight of finding 
his father in health. Fitzmore too had the 
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satisfaction of contributing to the happiness of 
his dear father's declining years; he T¥as re- 
ceived in society with all the distinction his 
gallantry and principle deserved. But was 
this all the reward that awaited him ? No — the 
heart, which, in early youth had loved him so 
deeply, now that all impediments were removed 
did not attempt to disguise its affection. Ade- 
line received Fitzmore with all the warmth and 
kindness of her affectionate nature, capable, and 
his presence greatly contributed to restore her 
spirits from the effects of the dreadful shock 
they had received. Thus in the enjoyment of 
each other's society a year passed away, and ^ 
soon after Adeline bestowed her hand on the 
lover of her youth, the brave and excellent 

Fitzmore. 

What has become of poor Olivia? has she 
recovered the dreadful death of her lover, her 
brother, her adored Eh-ington? "surely her 
fate has been undeservedly severe.'* This is 
certainly true as far as the present life is con- 
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mim: cerned : but is virtue always rewarded here ? 

^^jf. Are there not a few choice spirits, destined to 
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pass through much tribulation, that they may 

]q{ fi attain a higher degree of glory? 

y^^ Olivia's energetic spirit sank not under the 

weight of her complicated misfortunes; she 
lived ; and lived to look back on them all with 
calmness. Indeed she was far from unhappy. 
The two beings she had loved from earliest 
childhood were devotedly attached to her, and 
their marriage gave her sincere joy. 

When this happy event took place, she 
turned the whole energies of her nature to the 
alleviation of Margaret's sufferings. The un- 
fortunate being who had inspired such deep 
enduring love in her father, the mother too of 
Elrington, was to her an object of the deepest 
interest and affection. A mind like Olivia's, so 
full of talent and energy, could scarcely fail in 
any undertaking, and her benevolent exertions, 
aided by the advice of all the celebrated phy- 
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sicians^ were directed to restore Margaret's rea- 
son. These exertions were at length crowned 
with success; but here a new trial awaited 
Olivia; as soon as Margaret discovered that 
her kind nurse was the daughter of Allan stony 
she could not suppress a feeling of strong re- 
pugnance towards her; but Olivia's patience 
was not to be subdued ; she endured it all^ and 
her zealous and warm heart was at length re- 
warded ; she not only gained Margaret^s aiFec- 
tionsj but succeeded in rekindling in her mind 
those religious feelings in which she had been 
educated^ but which the blighting influence 
Allanston exercised over her destiny, had long 
extinguished. Olivia taught her to seek for 
comfort at that blessed source to which she 
herself had not applied in vain. 

Margaret's deaths which occurred about two 
years after^was, unlike her life, peaceful and con- 
tented: with her lasf breath she implored a 
benediction on Olivia^ and died fiill of faith and 
hope. 
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Olivia then returned to her dear mother, 
with whom she still lives — devoting herself to 
the happiness of others ; she seldom mixes in 
society — but reader, if you are unfortunate^ or 
wish for consolation — ^go to Norman Court, and 
visit Olivia Allanston* 



I THE END. 
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